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PROGRAM OF 44TH ANNUAL CAA MEETING 


(with Society of Architectural Historians) 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 26-29, 1956 


Thursday Morning, 9:30-11:30 


1. CAA—Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
tury Art. Foster Memorial Auditorium, 
University of Pittsburgh. Chairman: Fred- 
erick B. Deknatel, Harvard University. 
Speakers: Klaus Berger, The University 
of Kansas, “The Pastels of Odilon Redon’; 
Lincoln. F. Johnson, Jr., Goucher College, 
“Time and Motion in Toulouse-Lautrec’’; 
William Seitz, Princeton University, 
“Monet and Abstract Painting’; Gordon B 
Washburn, Carnegie Institute, “Fernand 
Leger—In Memoriam’; George Heard 
Hamilton, Yale University, “Cézanne and 
the Image of Time.” 


2. SAH—Iron Age Architecture in Amer 
ica. Room 324, Cathedral of Learning. 
Chairman: Winston Weisman, Pennsy]- 
vania State University. Speakers: Agnes A 
Gilchrist, Mount Vernon, New York, 
“Cast Iron in Philadelphia Architecture’’; 
Turpin C. Bannister, University of Illinois, 
“Bogardus Revisited’; George B. Tatum, 
University of Pennsylvania, “The Wilson 
Brothers: Engineer-Architects”; Frank | 
Jenkins, University of Illinois, “Some 
Nineteenth Century Towers.” 


Thursday Afternoon, 2:30-4:30 
1. CAA—The Graphic Arts. Mellon Insti- 


tute Conference Room. Chairman: Philip 
Hofer, Harvard University. Speakers: Peter 
Wick, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, “A 
Mariette Sale Catalogue with Marginal 
Drawings by Gabriel de Saint Aubin”; 
Karl Kup, New York Public Library, ‘“The 
Spencer Collection: An Example of a Col- 
lection of Source Material for the Study of 
the Fine Arts’; Dorothy Miner, Walters 
Gallery, Baltimore, “More About the Prob- 
lem of the Milan-Turin Hours’; Carl 
Zigrosser, Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
“The Art of Displaying Pictures.” 


2. CAA—The Community Center. Mellon 
Institute Auditorium. Chairman: James M. 
Brown, Corning Glass Center. Speakers: 
Wallace S. Baldinger, Museum of Art, 
University of Oregon, ‘The Role of the 
University Art Museum in the Com- 
munity Art Activity of the State’; D. Ken- 
neth Sargent, Syracuse University, “An 
Architect Looks at the Community Art 
Center’; Otto Wittman, Toledo Museum, 
“An Overall View of the Community Art 
Center in America’; Frederick P. Walkey, 
DeCordova and Dana Museum, (title to be 
announced ). 


2:00-5:00—SAH—Optional trips (1) 
Richardson's courthouse and jail; Alcoa 
Building (2) Steel Mill. 


5:00—-CAA—SAH—Reception, Chatham 
College and visit to Frank-Anderson house 
by Gropius. Reception, Arts and Crafts 
Center 


Thursday Evening, 8:00-10:00 


1. CAA—Some Problems of the Artist- 
Mellon Institute Conference 
Room. Chairman: Howard Thomas, The 
University of Georgia. Speakers: Gregory 
D. Ivy, Woman's College of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, “Art in General Educa- 
tion’; Balcomb Greene, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, “Studio and Classroom”; 
Duncan R. Stuart, North Carolina State 
College, “The Painter's Relation to the 
School of Design”; Donald L. Weismann, 
The University of Texas, “The Artist- 
Teacher and Criticism.’’ Panel discussion 
of the foregoing presentations. Questions 
from the audience. 


Teacher. 


2. CAA—The Concept and the Image in 
Antique and Mediaeval Art. Mellon Insti- 
tute Auditorium. Chairman: Harry Bober, 
New York University. Speakers: Otto 
Brendel, Indiana University, “Some Ob- 
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servations on Composition in Ancient 
Painting’; Leopold Ettlinger, Warburg 
Institute, University of London, “The 
Laocoon Episode in Illustrated Virgil 
Manuscripts”; Ernst H. Kantorowicz, The 
Institute for Advanced Study, ‘Glosses on 
the State Portrait’; Joachim Gaehde, In- 
stitute of Fine Arts, New York University, 
“The City Above the Arcade: a Mediaeval 
Formula and Its Evolution in Carolingian 
Art’; Lillian Randall, New York City, 
“Exempla and Their Counterparts in 
Gothic Marginal Art.”’ 


Friday Morning, 9:30-12:00 


CAA and SAH—The Local Scene. Foster 
Memorial Auditorium. Chairman: Walter 
Read Hovey, University of Pittsburgh. 
Speakers: Walter Reed Hovey, University 
of Pittsburgh, ‘Painters of Pittsburgh, the 
Frontier Settlement, and Their Followers” ; 
Charles M. Stotz, Pittsburgh,” Architecture 
of the Pittsburgh Region’’; Park Martin, 
Allegheny County Conference on Com- 
munity Planning, Pittsburgh, “Redevelop- 
ment in Pittsburgh”; Captain Frederick 
Way, Sewickley, Pa., ‘Pittsburgh and Its 
Rivers’; Harold E. Dickson, Pennsylvania 
State University, “Painting in Pennsyl- 
vania.” 


Friday Afternoon, 2:30-4:30 


1. CAA—Renaissance and Baroque Art. 
Foster Memorial Auditorium. Chairman: 
Wolfgang Stechow, Oberlin College. 
Speakers: Carla Gottlieb, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, “The Master of Flémalle’s ‘Christ 
and the Virgin’ in the Johnson Collection’; 
James Ackerman, University of California, 
“Iconography of the Capitoline Hill’; 
Rudolf Wéittkower, Warburg Institute, 
University of London, “El Greco's Lan- 
guage of Gestures”; Rensselaer W. Lee, 


Princeton University, “Some Aspects of 


Tasso Illustrations in the 17th Century’; 
Nathan T. Whitman, University of Michi- 
gan, “Religious Drawings by Raymond 
De La Fage.” 


2. CAA—The Education of the Profes- 
sional Artist in Universities. Carnegie In- 
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stitute of Technology, College of Fine 
Arts, Theater. Chairman: Lester D. Long- 
man, University of Iowa. Panel: Lamar 
Dodd, University of Georgia, Alton Pick- 
ens, Indiana University, Allen S. Weller, 
University of Illinois. All the participants 
will discuss a series of questions bearing 
on the subject of the panel. Copies of these 
questions will be given to the audience 
whose participation is encouraged. 


3. SAH—Some Aspects of Architectural 
Theory and Criticism. Room 324, Ca- 
thedral of Learning. Chairman: Hans A. 
Vetter, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Speakers: Bates Lowry, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. ‘Renaissance’; Marcus 
Wiffen, Williamsburg, Virginia, “Eight- 
eenth Century”; Edward R. De Zurko, 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, ‘‘Nine- 
teenth Century: Classic’; John Jacobus, 
Yale University, “Nineteenth Century’’; 
Alan Gowans, Robert Hull Fleming Mu- 
seum, University of Vermont, “Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries: Canada” ; James 
Marston Fitch, Columbia University, 
“Twentieth Century.” 


4:30—CAA—Annual Business Meeting. 
Foster Memorial Auditorium. 


Friday Evening, 7:30-10:30 


CAA and SAH—Cocktails and banquet. 
Schenley Park Hotel. 


CAA and SAH Book Awards Announced. 
Speaker: Robert Calkins, Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, D.C., “The Arts in 
Liberal Arts.” 


Saturday Morning, 10:00-12:00 


1. CAA—The Teaching of Art in Col- 
leges at Mid-Century. Foster Memorial 
Auditorium. Chairman: S. Lane Faison, 
Jr., Williams College. Speakers: Lester 
Longman, University of Iowa, “The Uses 
of Stereoscopic Color Slides in College 
Art Education”; Erwin Breithaupt, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, “Room 110, A Dem- 
onstration of New Techniques in the In- 
struction of Art at the College Level’; 








S. Lane Faison, Jr., Williams College, 
“General Applications of the Report of 
the Committee on the Visual Arts at 
Harvard”; Russell Green, Stephens Col- 
lege, “The Teaching of Art at the Junior 
College Level.” 


2. SAH—Architectural Composition in 
Town Planning. Room 324, Cathedral of 
Learning. Chairman: Henry H. Reed, Jr., 
New York. Speakers: John Barrington 
Bayley, New York, “The Grandeur of 
Rome;” Philip C. Johnson, Architect, 
“The Automobile and the Town”; Carroll 
L. V. Meeks, Yale University, “Turin, 





Tradition and Technology’; Samuel Wil- 
son, Jr., New Orleans, “The Pontalba 
Buildings and their Historic Site.” 


Saturday Afternoon 


12:30—CAA and SAH—Luancheon. Guests 
of the Carnegie Institute. 


2:00-4:00—SAH—Problems of  Archi- 
tectural Preservation. Room 324, Cathe- 
dral of Learning. Chairman: Frederick L, 
Rath, Jr., National Trust, Washington, 
D.C. Speakers: to be announced. (Note: 
Various committee meetings are not listed 


Ed.) 


here. See official program 


WELCOME 


We are looking forward to the combined 
meetings of the CAA and SAH which will 
be held in Pittsburgh from January 26 
through 29. This is the first time that 
they have met in this district and we hope 
that considerable interest will be aroused 
in a region which, though better known for 
its industry, has much of importance in the 
world of art. Perhaps no other center offers 
as good a background for a truly American 
spirit and the rising consciousness of the 
aesthetic importance of any community. 

Various collections will be opened and 
entertainment offered at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Chatham College, the 
Arts and Crafts Center, and at the new 


headquarters for the Pittsburgh Plan for 
Art. The Carnegie Institute in addition to 
planning some special exhibits will enter- 
tain the groups at lunch. 

Headquarters will be at Webster Hall 
and the Schenley Park hotels. Several ex- 
cursions are planned. One to a steel mill, 
another to the old buildings at Economy 
which have recently been restored by the 
State. Meetings will largely be held in 
the Foster Memorial hall although the 
Mellon Institute auditorium will be used 
on occasion. It is hoped that holding the 
meetings here will result in a wider dis- 
tribution of interest. 

WALTER READ HOvey 


INFORMATION WANTED 
on college art museums 


The committee charged with organizing the U.S.I.A. exhibition showing 
works of art in U.S. college art museums urgently needs up-to-date informa 
tion concerning the extent of art collections in college art departments 
lists of the most important works, and indications of how original works of 
art are used in connection with the teaching program. PLEASE REPLY even 


though you have no permanent collection 


but are forced to depend upon 


loan exhibitions. The information you provide will be of great value not 
only to the committee, but to the officers of CAA in planning long range 
activities. You are urged to write at once to: John Coolidge, Fogg Museum 


of Art, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
USIA Exhibitions 


Both of the two committees set up by the 
CAA Board for the purpose of organizing 
exhibitions for USIA, (a) of paintings by 
college art students, and (b) of works in 
college art museums, held conclusive meet- 
ings in December. 

The former, chaired by Alden Megrew, 
met at AFA headquarters in New York, 
and selected on the basis of 2 x 2 color 
slides approximately 150 oil paintings sub- 
mitted by a nation-wide group of college 
and university art departments. From this 
group three exhibitions will be chosen for 
Latin America, Southeast Asia, Europe and 
the Middle East. Photographic panels de- 
picting college art departments will ac- 
company the exhibition as will descriptive 
labels and a catalogue. The paintings are 
to be assembled early in 1956 and ready 
for first exhibitions by spring. 

The second committee, chaired by 
Charles Parkhurst, met at Oberlin and 
drew up a tentative list of about 50 paint- 
ings to be requested for loan. These range 
from 15th and 16th Century Europe to 
20th Century America. A few bronzes may 
be included. Instead of panels there will 
be a well illustrated catalogue preceded 
by an appropriate introduction. There will 
also be occasional commentaries accom- 
panying the labels. The exhibition is to be 
assembled and packed at Oberlin 


History of Art Congress 


Despite predictions to the contrary, the 
Eighteenth International Congress for the 
History of Art, held in Venice Septem- 
ber 12 to 18, 1955, proved to be one of 
the most successful and best attended of 
the long series of Congresses held under 
the auspices of the International Com.- 
mitte for the History of Art. 

The scientific activities of the Congress 
centered in the former monastic buildings 
on the Isola di San Giorgio, recently res- 
cued from the Italian army, and splendidly 
reconstituted as a centre of art, learning 
and education by the Fondazione Giorgio 
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Cini. The inauguration of the Congress 
took place in the Sala del Maggior Consig- 
lio of the Ducal Palace, where also was 
held the closing session, attended by the 
President of the Italian Republic. In the 
same impressive setting was given a con- 
cert by Benedetti Michelangeli. 

Activities of the Congress outside Ven- 
ice included a visit to Vicenza, of which 
the central feature was a session in the 
Teatro Olimpico devoted to celebration 
of Palladio; and an excursion to Grado 
and Aquileia, where special arrangements 
had been made to show the excavations in 
progress. 

Coincident with the Congress was the 
Giorgione exhibition at the Ducal Palace; 
exhibitions of Venetian drawings and 
bookbinding on the Isola di San Giorgio; 
and of all the paintings by Bellotto from 
Warsaw, in the Palazzo Grassi. 

American members of the Congress 
played a considerable part in its activities, 
though the late date of the meeting had 
made attendance difficult im many cases. 
Thanks to the hard work of the sub- 
committee on Communications of the 
American National Committee for the 
History of Art, more papers by American 
scholars were contributed than at any 
previous Congress. Of the six papers 
read at full sessions, two were from the 
United States, one by Millard Meiss on 
“Jan Van Eyck and the Italian Renais- 
sance,” the other by W. G. Constable on 
“Venice and England in the Eighteenth 
Century.” In their appropriate sections 
were read papers by Hans Huth on “‘Ven- 
ice and the European Lacquer fashion 
1600-1850 Agnes Mongan, “Venetian 
Drawings in America’; Jakob Rosenberg, 
‘Rembrandt and Mantegna’; Kurt Weitz- 
mann, “The Mosaics of San Marco and 
the Cotton Genesis”; and Peter A. Wick, 
“Woodcuts of Heroic Landscapes by John 
Baptist Jackson after Marco Ricci.” All 
these papers attracted most favourable 
comment. (The U.S. National Committee 
for the History of Art will convene during 
the CAA meeting at Pittsburgh). 





KNOWLEDGE OF SPACE PERCEPTION 
AND THE PORTRAYAL OF DEPTH IN PAINTING 


Jonas S. Friedenwald, M.D. 


When your Committee did me the honor of inviting me to give the 
Brodél Lecture it occurred to me that a suitable topic for discussion would be 
one that lay somehow at the joint boundary between your field and my own. 
Neither you nor I can claim full expertness at that boundary, but, perhaps 
together we can discover some logical structure, some intriguing vistas. The 
slow growth of scientific knowledge regarding space perception has in the past 
exerted profound influence upon the graphic arts, and artists have from time 
to time contributed both to the science and to the problems which the science 
has been required to elucidate. From the viewpoint of visual science the appli- 
cation of its discoveries in the plastic arts represents a field of applied tech- 
nology. To the artist this technology is one of the several foundations upon 
which he constructs his visions of harmony. I believe that it is singularly 
appropriate to associate an inquiry into this technologic fundament of the 
graphic arts with the name of my old friend, Max Brodél, for he was con- 
stantly searching for new modes of portrayal of space, volume, and texture. 


MONOCULAR PERSPECTIVE 

Let me begin with the familiar problems of perspective and illustrate for 
you how the advances in optical and visual science influenced the develop- 
ment of the technology of perspective drawing in the early Renaissance. The 
fundamental optical fact on which the theory of perspective is based consists 
in the rectilinear propagation of light. From the objects of nature, bundles of 
rays—straight lines—reach our eye. Viewing these objects, but keeping our 
eye in a fixed position, we can imagine a pane of glass between ourselves and 
the objects. If we would trace on the glass the outlines of the objects which 
we see through the glass we would obtain a perspective drawing of the objects. 
Leonardo suggested such tracing on glass as an exercise for the beginner and 
Diirer developed an ingenious device with the aid of which the student can 
learn to draw on paper or canvas. (Fig. 1) 





This paper was read as the Brodél lecture at the meeting of the Association of 
Medical Illustrators and published in the Journal of the Association of Medical Illustra- 
tors, No. 6, 1954, whose editor has generously granted us permission to reprint it. 
Dr. Friedenwald is on the staff of the Wilmer Ophthalmological Institute of the Jobns 
Hopkins Hospital. It will be immediately apparent to CA) readers that he is also well 
informed in the representation of space in painting. 
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Fig. 1. Diirer: Device for Drawing in Perspective 


Now, as a matter of fact, Archimedes knew that light rays travelled in 
straight lines, and consequently Greco-Roman artists knew how to draw in 
approximate perspective from a fixed model. So long as the artist draws 
directly from nature he needs no elaborate geometrical constructions to trace 
views in perspective. But for compositional reasons, fantasy, or illustration, 
the artist needs at times to put together objects in his picture space that are 
not together in his direct view. When he tries to put together such objects of 
fantasy or memory, or even to combine sketches made from nature but drawn 
from different points of view, he gets into trouble. Houses look awry, dis- 
tances don't match, trees float in the air, figures of man and beast appear 
awkwardly defying the laws of gravity. 

All of this is so deeply in your bones and fingers that I need not elabor- 
ate. You know, too, that after much’ practice, the skillful draftsman can learn 
to trust his eye as to the rightness of his drawing. But put yourself in the 
position of the artist who has never seen a more accurate perspective drawing 
than his own sketches from nature, who has never had a teacher who with a 
few deft strokes brought the floating cow firmly down onto the pasture. You 
might know vaguely that there was something the matter with your drawing 
but would be hard put to decide what was wrong. Was it the cow or the 
pasture that was out of drawing? Was the trouble with your draftsmanship 
or with your space composition ? Sometimes, the better the draftsmanship the 
worse the space composition ! 

There are frescos that have been unearthed in Herculaneum, sarcophagi 
from the Hellenistic period in Egypt, that show the struggles of the Greco- 
Roman artists with these difficulties. They could draw from models figures of 
grace and balance comparable to those of Renaissance art, but when they tried 
to compose their drawings, things got out of line. 

With the decay of the Roman Empire, and with the shift from pagan to 
Christian worship we find the emergence of Byzantine art—an art radically 
different from that of the Greco-Roman period. The Byzantines present human 
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forms in austere, rigid, awkward, or impossible poses. Groups of human 
forms are composed without foreshortening, without relation to the solid 
geometry of their environment. Experts on Byzantine art are convinced that 
this change in style was not due to ignorance on the part of the Byzantine 
artist of the technique of his predecessors. The change in style these experts 
attribute to the religious dedication of the Byzantine artist. Figures are dis- 
torted and formalized to add to their religious emotive content. These argu- 
ments are buttressed by the obvious fact that the immediate environment of 
the Byzantine artist must have been rich with relics of the Greco-Roman past, 
far richer than the scanty remains unearthed by modern archaeologists. More- 
over one encounters occasionally in the pictures of the Byzantines an animal 
form or tree or flower drawn with easy grace and exact perspective. 

For the purposes of our present discussion I can translate the statement 
of these experts by saying that, on account of the religious purpose of their 
art, they drew from fantasy, not from life, and lacking knowledge of the sci- 
ence of perspective their fantasies defied gravity and space. This is no dispar- 
agement by Byzantine art as art. Free from the restrictions imposed by the 
direct view of nature, they could compose their pictures in harmonious flat 
patterns if not in spatial depth, and the emotive quality of their art vastly 
surpasses that of the later Greco-Roman period. No doubt the latter represents 
an epoch of artistic decadence. We do not have any pictures remaining from 
the Periclean period of the Greeks, and the sculpture of the late Greco-Romans 
lacks the harmony and grace of the Golden Age. 

It would take more time and erudition than I command to trace the 
course of art from the Byzantine through the Middle Ages, but in the art of 
the Italian mediaeval painters, in the illumination of mediaeval manuscripts, 
we find an almost complete loss of naturalistic painting. Not only human 
forms but animals, trees, and landscapes are drawn from fantasy. Panofsky 
has suggested that the changes in pictorial space from the ancients to the 
Renaissance artists parallels a change in the concept of infinity. There is, I 
believe, no contradiction between this analysis and the one that I am offering 
for our knowledge of space perception depends on our philosophical concep- 
tions of the nature of space, and our philosophical conceptions likewise 
depend on our scientific knowledge. The two are inextricably linked. 

The science of the ancients had been partially lost to Mediaeval Europe. 
It was preserved in the Arab countries, but when Mohammedanism over- 
threw Byzantium a new religious restriction was imposed on the artist to make 
no images—and Mohammedan art contented itself with decorative design. 
The optical science of the ancients was compiled by the great Alhazen about 
1000 A.D. It was translated into Latin by Vitellio about 1300. The availability 
of this work to the small literate world of the time sounded the death knell 
of the Mediaeval style of painting. 
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With the recovery of the optical science of the ancients, with the know!- 
edge that light rays pass in straight lines from the object to the eye of the 
beholder, the technique of direct copy of nature was soon re-invented. How- 
ever, since painting was still suffused with the demands of religious tradition 
and of design in flat pattern, the intrusion of naturalism developed slowly in 
the 14th century. Moreover, these religious and decorative traditions required 
that the painting should be composed in fantasy. This requirement was much 
more severe than it had been in the late and exuberant Greco-Roman age. The 
need for geometric knowledge with which to compose in fantasy a realistic 

icture became more and more exigent 

The problem to be solved is largely geometrical, and even the Middle 
Ages commanded the necessary mathematical knowledge. However, artistic 
talent and geometrical knowledge are rarely combined in the same individual. 
The solution of the geometrical problem came slowly and piece-meal. Modern 
art experts can argue with great erudition as to whether a given painting was 
produced in 1400 or 1450 on the basis of the knowledge of perspective which 
it reveals. But the nature of the problems to be confronted dictates the choice 
of career to eager youth, and at the height of the Renaissance men who com- 
bined scientific acumen with artistic talent found it possible to exercise to the 
full their native endowments. Thus Leonardo and Diirer contributed to the 
geometrical science of perspective. The geometrical rules were developed by 
Uccello, Brunellesco, Masaccio, and Alberti, who were geometers as well as 
artists. The first comprehensive text on perspective was written by Alberti in 
1435. It is a tough mathematical treatise and several generations of further 
contributions were required to reduce this complex theory to easy practical 
rules of thumb. From basic optical theory through geometrical technology to 
full application and the development of easy rules to be applied by rote by an 
unmathematical artist required almost 200 years. 

Once the geometry of perspective had been solved it became obvious that 
the spatial depth in the picture could be enhanced by the use of light and 
shade. Here again one can copy directly from nature, but if one draws from 
fantasy only geometrical calculation will determine exactly where the shadows 
should fall. This is a sort of doubling of the perspective problem. One traces 
the illuminating rays by viewing the scene in perspective from the illuminat- 
ing source. Then one constructs the perspective view of these shadow patterns 
from the view point of the observer. 

This double geometrical problem, though straightforward, is compli- 
cated and tedious. In applying themselves to its solution the artists of the 
Renaissance developed the technique of making an underpainting in mono- 
chrome which they later colored, often with transparent glazes. The tech- 
nology of this double perspective by which forms are modeled in light and 
shade they call chiaroscuro. 
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The portrayal of the depth of space can be further enhanced by so- 
called aerial perspective. In the natural world about us distant objects are 
veiled in a blue haze resulting from the light scattering by dust and mist in 
the air between the object and the viewer. There are no simple geometric 
rules for aerial perspective since the intensity of the haze varies with wind 
and weather. The Renaissance artists developed the technique of aerial per- 
spective slowly by trial and error. We can see now as the result of the work 
of the Impressionists, that in this effort their progress was impeded by the 
technique of underpainting in monochrome and superimposed glazes of color. 


IMPRESSIONISM 

There was little if any theoretical advance during the later Renaissance, 
but while some 18th century painters were carefully rendering flesh tones in 
the color of Kraft paper to which, by that time the flesh colors of the Renais- 
sance paintings had faded, visual scientists began to be interested in color. 
Early in the 1700's, Newton using a glass prism, resolved white light into its 
spectral components. The fact that light of ‘‘complementary’’ colors could 
be combined to yield white was soon discovered and the scientific need for 
a theory of color perception became obvious. 

This phase of the history of science is marred by the vituperative attack 
upon Newton by Goethe. However, it is all the more remarkable that, in an 
epoch when the leading art critic of the day was involved in an excited con- 
troversy over the nature of color, the artists painted landscapes essentially 
in monochrome inside their studios. 

Once complementary colors were identified, the apparent enrichment of 
color saturation when complementary colors are placed side by side was soon 
discovered. This phenomenon of ‘‘simultaneous contrast” was well recognized 
by 1750 and is included in the first comprehensive theory of color vision, for- 
mulated by Thomas Young in the early 1800's. Young's theory was greatly 
elaborated and refined by Helmholtz a half century later. A reflection of this 
century and a half of scientific interest in color is to be found in the work 
of some artists from 1750 on. Delacroix and Constable used broken colors in 
the 1820's, but it was a full century after the discovery of simultaneous con- 
trast that artists became consciously aware of its potential significance in their 
business. 

The impact of this long delayed awakening was explosive. Its direct im- 
print in Pointillism is known to all. However, I am not here concerned with 
the influence of visual science on the portrayal of color in the graphic arts 
but on the portrayal of space. 

With the reawakening of interest in color, astute observers soon became 
aware of the fact that shadows are not grey or brown as they had heretofore 
been painted, but that the shadowed area is illuminated by light reflected from 
nearby objects and enriched by their reflected color. Underpainting in mono- 
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chrome had to be abandoned and the Impressionists betook themselves out of 
doors to paint directly from nature. With sharp eyes and an enriched palette 
they filled their picture space with sunlight and air and achieved a depth of 
aerial perspective never before even approximated. 

Let us pause for a moment to compare the Impressionists with the Chinese 
—their nearest competitors in the art of aerial perspective. Knowledge about 
Chinese art and about the conventions under which it was produced is so 
limited that a non-expert must hesitate to make statements about it. Never- 
theless it seems to me that Chinese art never was subjected to the very special 
combination of forces and constraints of the early Renaissance that compelled 
artists to be geometers and seduced geometers to try their skill in art. Con- 
sequently the geometrical science of perspective was not developed by the 
Chinese, though no one has surpassed them in the portrayal of the natural 
grace of the branch of a tree, a bamboo shoot, or blades of grass bent by the 
wind. But since the Chinese could not connect different portions of a com- 
posed scene by intervening land solidly constructed, and since they had the 
good taste to avoid the unrightness of inept drawing, they filled the interven- 
ing spaces of their composition with lakes and rivers and misty valleys. Making 
a virtue of necessity, and avoiding the false spatial clues of imperfect geo- 
metric perspective, they invite the viewer to wander in a space of almost end- 
less mists. 

The intense preoccupation with light and color on the part of the Im- 
pressionists soon led to the discovery of another color-space phenomenon. 
If there are no contradicting aspects in the geometry of the picture space, 
warm colors on the canvas appear to be closer to the observer than cold colors. 
The reason why this is so is partly the psychologic carry over of our daily 
experience with aerial perspective. More distant objects tend on the whole to 
be more blue, that is, colder in color. But there is an additional physiologic 
factor. The human eye is in some respects an imperfect optical instrument, its 
focal power for light of shorter wave length (blue) is greater than for light of 
longer wave length (red). If we view red and blue spots on a black back- 
ground we must accommodate more strongly to focus a sharp image of the 
red dot on our retina just as if the red dot were closer to us than the blue. 

Much has been said about this phenomenon by artists and art analysts and 
I should like to say only that the spatial contrast of warm versus cold colors 
is relatively feeble. At most this can add only a very slight enhancement to 
the perspective geometry of the picture space. A competent artist can put a 
blue object in the foreground and a red one in the rear. Moreover, every sign 
painter knows that bright, sharply outlined spots appear closer to the ob- 
server than a darker fuzzier area. 

The Impressionists painted directly from nature and reached supreme 
heights in portraying volume of misty air, but they paid a heavy price for this 
achievement. Taking nature as they found her, they could select but they could 
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not compose the picture space. Earth bound and not fancy free, but gay in 
their new-found richness of color and shimmering light, they were soon fol- 
lowed by men who sought to use the new techniques to impress on the picture 
space their own vision of harmony. Thus in one quick turn, enriched by many 
new discoveries, art returned to the central problem of how to make the por- 
trayal of space the servant of composition. 

Art has, I believe, its inherent laws of development, and the transition 
from Impressionism to Post-Impressionism seems to me to be intrinsically 
determined, but the time scale of the evolutionary process may be influenced 
by extraneous events. Impressionism had the misfortune of being contem- 
poraneous with the popularization of photography. What the Impressionists 
sought to do in the complete naturalistic reproduction of the environment 
seems to be done automatically and mechanically by the camera. Moreover, 
with the perfection of naturalism rendered by the Impressionists and by the 
camera, there was the sudden discovery that the depth of space in the exact 
rendering of perspective is somehow shallow compared to that of the real 
world. The Post-Impressionists were therefore confronted with a double prob- 
lem: how to enrich the space volume of their pictures beyond that of classical 
perspective, and how to fill that volume with the song of their hearts. It is to 
the first of these problems that we must direct our attention. 


BINOCULAR PERSPECTIVE 

Perspective space is shallow compared to the richness we see about us. 
Monet, like the Chinese, making a virtue of necessity, said: “the flatter the 
better." Among the moderns it was Cézanne who labored hardest to enrich 
the spatial depth of painting. Unfortunately he has said little to explain his 
effort and we shall have to pursue our inquiry by roundabout means. 

Why do photographs present a space that seems shallow compared to that 
we see about us? One does not need to have been very bored by bad movies in 
three dimensions to know the answer. We see space with two eyes, simul- 
taneously from two points. Perspective is the pictorial view of the one-eyed ob- 
server. A photograph or a flat-surface record of geometric projection of 
objects through a single point can give rise to striking depth effects if we 
view it with one only and if the observing eye is placed at or near the 
point of projection. Ordinarily, however, we look at such pictures with both 
eyes and find that they lack depth because our impressions lack the stereoscopic 
enrichment of space sense that is the gift of binocular vision. 

The stereoscope was invented by Brewster one hundred and fifty years ago. 
It has furnished the experimental means for an analysis of the differences be- 
tween binocular and monocular visual space. Though the science of visual 
space perception is still incomplete, exuberant with unsolved problems, the 
product of a century and a half of study is substantial. 

The nature of binocular visual space has been much clarified by the 
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brilliant analysis of a young mathematician, Rudolph Luneburg, who died, un- 
happily with this work still incomplete, four years ago.’ It is clear from his 
analysis that binocular visual space differs radically from physical space. Lune- 
berg’s mathematical analysis is difficult to follow and not suited to an after 
dinner exposition, but some of the facts that he makes clear are easily ex- 
emplified from everyday experience. 

Let us first be sure that we understand each other as to the enrichment 
in space perception that comes with binocular vision. Suppose you close one 
eye and look at a neighboring table. Try to estimate the distance from the near 
to the far side of the table. After you have made the estimate consider for a 
moment how you reached your conclusion. Perhaps you said to yourself: ‘I 
noticed when I came in that the table is round. The distance near to far is the 
same as that right to left.’’ Perhaps you said: “People are all of about the 
same size. Those on the far side of the table look smaller than those on the 
near side. They must therefore be farther away.” 

Now open your other eye and you will find that you have a direct un- 
equivocal apprehension of the table's size and shape. You do not need any 
indirect argument or guide to your apprehension. The size and shape, so to 
speak, jump directly into your consciousness. This is what I mean by the en- 
richment in space perception through binocular vision. If you repeat this same 
experiment looking at a more distant object, say a hundred feet or more away, 
you will find little or no difference between your monocular and binocular 
impressions. Binocular vision enriches the space locally, not generally. Like 


*I have never had the fortune to meet Luneberg personally but have known 
about him through mutual friends as well as through his writings. I am indebted to 
Dr. Paul Boeder for the following biographical note. 

Rudolph Luneburg was born near Brunswick, Germany, in 1903. Having shown 
early in school a remarkable ability for mathematics, he went to study mathematics at 
Giéttingen where he distinguished himself under Professor Richard Courant (now 
head of the big new New York University Institute for Mathematics and Mechanics). 
He received his degree in 1930 and became assistant to Professor Courant. After refus- 
ing to sign the loyalty pledge to Hitler in 1933, he fled to Leyden, Holland, and came 
to the United States in 1934 where he became a Research Fellow at New York Uni- 
versity. About 1937, he became chief mathematician at Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, 
which is now the Scientific Instrument Division of American Optical Company. During 
the war, still an “enemy alien,’ he was invited by Brown University to give the Advance 
Optics Course sponsored by the U.S. Armed Forces. In 1946, he became interested in 
space perception and visited Professor Ames at the Dartmouth Eye Institute. During 
1946-47, he served as research mathematician for the U.S. Navy, stationed at New 
York University, and the following year accepted an Associate Professorship in Mathe- 
matics at the University of Southern California. In 1949 he died from a kidney ailment 
on his way back to the West Coast 

His mathematical interest was concentrated on applied problems of the most ad- 
vanced type in the field of optics, (especially diffraction theory, reflective coating, phase 
microscopy, electro-magnetic waves, radar), shock waves, thermo-dynamics, and space 
perception. The latter subject became his hobby. 
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Billy Sunday, it brightens the corner where you are—but only where you 
are! 


The space of binocular vision is a peculiar kind of space rich in volume 
nearby, shallow and shrunken in the distance. It is different from physical 
space. In physical space a cubic yard is just as big whether it is here or a mile 
away. You can take your yardstick there and measure it if you like. In binocu- 
lar visual space the cubic yard here is big enough for you to hide in. The 
cubic yard a city block away is not big enough for a shoe box. The intrinsic 
measure of binocular space shrinks in the distance. 

This is the kind of space in which mathematicians love to frolic—at least 
since Lobachevsky and Riemann first analyzed such spaces over a century ago. 
Luneberg has studied the intrinsic measure, or, to use the correct mathematical 
term, the metric of binocular space, and finds it to be the Lobachevskian type. 
What does this mean? We know already that it means in part that the space 
shrinks in the distance. 

When you look at the rising moon it appears no farther away than the 
horizon. The whole infinity of visual space forms, so to speak, a shell around 
us beyond which we cannot penetrate, Distant space gets thinner and thinner 
the more distant it is, plastered like wall paper on the sheil of infinity. The 
Greek concept of a flat earth covered by a celestial dome is a good picture of 
the space of our common visual perception. That celestial dome is not as far 
away as you think. In a planetarium where there are no perspective clues to 
guide one’s judgment, no familiar objects whose apparent size tells one of 
their distance, the stars on the ceiling seem as far away as the stars in the sky. 
The shell of infinity can be so close that we can almost touch it. 

You see in these paradoxes the basis of optical illusions. Visual space 
does not correspond to physical space and our space judgments, unless guided 
by familiar clues, may be erroneous. Look out of the window of a skyscraper. 
The objects you see on the street below you seem not merely far away but 
diminutive. People look like ants. Automobiles look like children’s toys. The 
street is physically farther away than it appears and, because you underestimate 
the distance, you underestimate the size of the objects. 

There is a laboratory experiment by which this visual distortion of space 
can be demonstrated and measured. Place an observer in a darkened room and 
put two small lights in the frontal plane before him. Now give him two other 
lights whose position he can control by ropes and pulleys and ask him to place 
those two movable lights so that, together with the first two, they form a 
horizontal square not seen in perspective but whose sides are sensed as equal. 
The observer will place the movable lights not on the physically correct points 
marked by the dots but farther away and farther apart. He underestimates 
the depth of space beyond the fixed lights and compensates for this under- 
estimate by pushing the movable lights too far away. (Fig. 2) 

Suppose we make a map of the physical space in front of the observer and 
ask ourselves how that space would have to be distorted so that, when viewed 
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by the two-eyed observer unaided by any clues of perspective or of familiar 
objects, the distorted space would look like the real space—not as the real 
space looks, but as the real space is, for the real space looks shrunken in 
the distance. Evidently we must expand the distant squares in our map to 
compensate for the underestimation of the observer. 

In the accompanying drawing, (Fig. 3) I have not attempted to make 
the distortion conform exactly to the rules of Luneburg’s mathematics, since 
this will vary not only from observer to observer but also with the scale of 
the map, but have merely indicated the general type of the necessary distortion. 
Areas distant from the observer are expanded. Straight lines become curves. 
Angles become narrowed or widened. Of course, this sort of mapping cannot 
be carried out to extreme distances. It is, for instance, psychologically im- 
possible to imagine a model such that the rising moon would look as large 
as the state of Texas. 

Now let me ask what will seem a very odd question. Suppose in the real 
physical space on the left there is a landscape that we wish to represent in a 
painting. The Renaissance painters, the Impressionists, the camera, would give 
us a one-eyed perspective of the scene, The result, we know, will lack the 
spatial richness of our common two-eyed view. Instead of following these 
rules of monocular perspective directly, let us first make a real model of the 
landscape distorted, in accordance with the map on the right. (Fig. 3) Each 
object in the model must be enlarged and altered in accordance with the scale 
of that portion of the map in which it is located. Now let us make a classical 
monocular perspective drawing of the distorted model. The question I want 
to ask is “Would the resulting picture be richer in space than the direct 
photographic representation of the real scene or will it merely seem a grotesque 
and bizarre distortion of reality ?” 

I know of no theoretical argument by which to answer this question. 
Only experiment can tell us. Fortunately I do not have to make this experi- 
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Fig. 4. John Rewald: Photograph of scene painted by Cezanne at La Roche-Guyon 
Courtesy of Mr. Rewald. 


ment myself and inflict on you my own inept drawing, because this, it seems, 
is the experiment to which Cézanne devoted his life's best efforts. We are 
fortunate in having a direct and unequivocal record of Cézanne’s experiment. 
In recent years Rewald and Loran have meticulously photographed many of the 
landscapes that Cézanne used as the subject—'‘motifs’—of his paintings and 
we can compare these photographs with the paintings (Figs. 4 & 5). 

I shall not ask your judgment as to whether Cézanne’s landscape con- 
veys to you a richer sense of spatial depth than does the photograph of the real 
scene. I would only wish to maintain that there is a sensible, rational basis 
for Cézanne’s experiment, that he was striving to portray in the depths of 
his pictures the richness of space that we sense directly in our binocular vision 
of nearby objects, and that art experts are in general agreement that he 
achieved a grandeur in picture space never before approximated 

Cézanne did not know about Luneburg’s geometry; he died when Lune- 
burg was only three years old. It is no wonder, therefore, that Cézanne could 
not communicate in words what he was struggling to accomplish intuitively. 
In his letters and conversations he said over and over again that the picture 
space of classical perspective was shallow and flat, that he was trying to make 
it deeper, richer in volume. Space, he said, is made of cubes and spheres and 
cones. “You must feel them in the picture.’’ Perhaps Giotto would have spoken 
with similar vagueness about monocular perspective. One can imagine him 
saying, ‘Look at nature. The near is sharp and large, the distant dim and 
small. You must feel it in the picture.’’ 
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Fig. 5. Cézanne, La Route Tournante a la Roche-Guyon, Smith College Museum of Art. 


Cézanne painted in colors and attempted to enhance still further the rich- 
ness of his picture space by applying the doctrine of warm colors near and cool 
colors far, but he applied this in a novel fashion. Each solid form in his picture 
he modeled in color from cool to warm, immersing each object, whether it was 
a barn or an apple, in its own local aerial perspective. He was a great colorist 
and the color sings in his pictures, but, as I have already said, this color effect 
can add but slightly to the spatial richness of the picture. He was however, fully 
conscious of what he was doing in this feature of his technique and told and 
wrote about it explicitly. 

Art analysts, aware of the richness of his picture space, have taken what 
he said about color as the key to his accomplishment. Apparently they have 
assumed that his distortions of space were dictated solely by his compositional 
demands. However, the compositional problems which he set himself were 
many and varied while the pattern of his space distortion was regularly re- 
peated from landscape to landscape. Moreover, the special Cézannesque space 
quality of his pictures is just as clearly visible in black and white reproductions 
as in the originals. 

Cézanne’s contemporaries and followers recognized that he had done 
something unique and important. There were imitators galore, but most of 
them imitated his color modelling, not his perspective geometry. Some took 
only the negative aspects of his statements. Because he said perspective was 
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shallow they assumed he meant perspective was no good at all. They pursued 
the logic of this negation into cubism and then into flat pattern abstractions. 
I can only say that the kinship of these abstractionists to Cézanne must be under 
the bar sinister. 


BEYOND THE HORIZON 


Cézanne was an unhappy artist. Over and over again he told his friends of 
his sense of inadequacy, of his dissatisfaction with the products of his brush, It 
was not that he regretted failure to achieve fame and fortune, though in fact 
his life was hard and meager, but that he had failed to produce the art of his 
vision. Perhaps this was just the modesty of the truly great artist whose sense 
of beauty can never be revealed completely in his work, but I would like to sug- 
gest that there is a technical problem in space portrayal unsolved in Cézanne’s 
paintings which may conceivably have been the cause of his distress. 

Cézanne’s picture space is like a box. There is richness of depth in the 
foreground and middle ground, but in the far distance the mountains, clouds, 
and sky form a flat background like the backdrop of a theater set. In this re- 
spect Cézanne’s picture space conforms to the space of binocular vision bounded 
by its shell of flatness. From the painter's viewpoint Cézanne’s contribution 
may be characterized as a solution of the problem of the middle distance. 
Artists before Cézanne had succeeded in enriching the space of the foreground, 
but the problems of middle ground always presented great difficulties, unless, 
like the Chinese, one veiled the middle ground in a mist. Cézanne managed to 
extend the richness of foreground space into the middle ground. This makes 
the far distant space all the flatter. The shallow but unbounded space of mo- 
nocular perspective can, in the hands of some artists, portray infinite vistas be- 
yond the confines of Cézanne’s picture box. 

The boundedness of binocular visual space is in sharp contradiction with 
our knowledge of reality. We know there is no space boundary at the horizon— 
we have been there and have seen what lies beyond. We know about space not 
merely through our eyes but also through our hands and feet. We can feel the 
roundedness of objects with our hands, test the glossiness of surfaces with our 
fingers, become aware of the weightiness of objects by’the strain in our muscles. 
The view from the mountain top has added richness of space from the weariness 
in our feet, the sweat on our flesh, the constriction in our chest. There is a 
perambulatory space as well as a visual space, and the physicist who measures 
real space carries his yardstick and his surveying rod as he perambulates. 

At first sight this contradiction between our various modes of space per- 
ception would seem unresolvable, but in actual fact, we resolve this conflict 
every waking moment of our lives and synthesize the disparate messages of 
our senses into a unified sense of reality. The mechanism of that synthesis lies 
dimly apprehended beyond the horizon of present science, but the artist can 
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Fig. 6. Pieter Bruegel, the Elder: The Harvesters, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


take courage from the fact that the viewer of his painting brings to the viewing 
the full context of his synthetic space perception. If the viewer can be enticed 
to wander in spirit in the picture space he will carry with him his concept of 
physical space so long as he is not affronted by inept drawing. The viewer can 
fill the misty valleys of the Chinese landscape paintings with abundant space, 
and will peer beyond the horizon if not stopped by a wall of paint. 

Let us return to the problems of visual space perception. Whether we 
view the horizon with one eye or two it appears to be a straight line. But we 
have only to turn our heads to see that the horizon is not a straight line but a 
circle about us. It is in part by moving our heads that we resolve the conflicts 
between visual and perambulatory space. Luneburg’s binocular space is the 
space we see when we hold our heads still and look with both eyes, while the 
space of classical perspective is that which we see when we hold our heads still 
and look with only one eye 

In Luneburg’s last paper he shows that he was aware of this problem and 
sketched out the mathematical expansion of his visual space theory to include 
rotation of the head. It is most unfortunate that his early death cut off the de- 
velopment of his theory. So far as I am aware this problem has not been at- 
tacked by any other investigator. 

A simple way to portray the roundness of the horizon which we cannot see 
(unless we turn our heads) is to distort the horizontal plane and paint the 
horizon as an arc instead of a straight line. Again we can ask ourselves an odd 
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Fig. 7. Wu Wei, River Landscape, National Museum, Stockholm 


question. Will such arching of the horizon invite the viewer to contemplate 
endless vistas ? Again we do not have to rest the answer on any amateur efforts 
on my part. This experiment has been performed by many great artists. I shall 
show you two of my favorite examples, one by Brueghel (Fig. 6), one by a 
Chinese artist contemporary with Brueghel (Fig. 7). Both of them have 
hidden the actual horizon in a mist so that one cannot tell with certainty what 
is land and what is cloud. But this is as it should be; for, if they wish to entice 
our perambulatory space perception into the region beyond the horizon, they 
must at the same time avoid contradicting our visual space perception that 
tells us the horizon must be flat. 

Both these artists have produced these vistas of great space without the 
benefit of Luneburg’s geometry. The combination of such vast space with the 
Cézannesque enrichment is the task of some future master, but the aspiring 
genius should be forwarned that the more voluminous the picture space, the 
richer must be the song with which he fills it, lest the viewer be repelled by its 
lonely emptiness. 


THE MULTIPLICITY OF SPACE PROJECTIONS 


The multiplicity of choices open to the artist portraying space deserves 
further comment. The matter has some analogies to the problem of cartography. 
In mapping some small region of the earth’s surface far from the poles, the 
cartographer has a simple and straightforward procedure. He draws the rec- 
tangular grid of lines of longitude and latitude to whatever scale he chooses 
and never has to deviate from that scale. But, if he wishes to map a continent 
or a hemisphere, the rounded surface of the earth cannot be represented on a 
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flat sheet without distortion. The scale of his mapping varies from place to 
place. Depending on the purpose which the map is to serve, he chooses among 
the varied schemes of projection invented by geometers to serve his purpose. 

The artist drawing in monocular perspective has one single possible mode 
of space projection. He is like the cartographer who deals with a small region 
as if the earth were flat. But for the non-Euclidean space of binocular vision 
there is no unique mode of perspective representation. The system of com- 
pensatory space distortion, followed by monocular perspective rendering of 
the distorted space, which I have suggested as a means of connecting the visual 
geometry of Luneburg with the painting of Cézanne, does not represent the 
only possible way of projecting perceived space on to the picture plane. Whether 
the other possible modes of perspective representation will enrich or im- 
poverish the picture space cannot be decided im advance and must be tested 
by experiments like those of Cézanne. Panofsky has indicated the multiplicity of 
possible space projections very succinctly by stating that perspective is symbolic. 
Symbolism, however, may be appropriate or inappropriate, intelligible or un- 
intelligible. It may be merely conventional as, for instance, the convention in 
comic strips that progress in time goes from left to right in the successive 
drawings. 

This multiplicity of modes of representation open to experiment and 
choice on the part of the artist does not mean that every emotional squiggle 
is a representation of space. The facts of space perception, the logic of pro- 
jective geometry offer wide freedoms of choice to the artist, but the choices are 
between specific and definable alternatives and do not include chaos or the 
mixture of mutually contradictory systems. The science of today invites the 
artist to experiment, but the invitation is restricted to those who can experiment 
with intelligence and integrity. I do not mean to imply that every artist must 
be also a visual scientist and a geometer. But those who wish to experiment 
with new modes of space representation should at least understand the tools 
which the visual scientists and geometers have placed in their hands. 


CONTENT AND SPACE 


Art is a form of communication. Buchartz has said that the artist com- 
municates the “likeness of harmony.” That likeness may be represented in the 
lyric beauty of a snowflake or in the deepest aspects of man’s relation to the 
universe. We learn of the Promethean struggle from Michelangelo and Beet- 
hoven, of the joys of the here and now from Breughel and Renoir, of the 
beauties woven by strength and fortitude out of pain and sorrow from Rem- 
brandt, of transcending serenity from Leonardo and Bach. If these are the true 
content of art, why have I wasted your time ‘on the technology of space por- 
trayal? Why have truly great men from Leonardo to Cézanne spent their 
energies on geometrical problems remote from the likeness of harmony that 
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they wished to portray? Could not equally profound messages be conveyed 
in a less voluminous picture space ? 

One might equally ask why should the poet struggle mightily over an epic 
when the sonnet is so sweet. Why was Bach not content with the solo song of a 
clarinet, what need had Beethoven for the polyphonic complexity of a sym- 
phonic composition. Some likenesses of harmony are expressible in a sonnet, a 
melody, or a flat pattern abstraction, but the artist whose message reaches to 
the deep and complex roots of our being needs the richness of space composi- 
tion, of polyphonic music, or epic poetry for the fullness of what he has to say, 
Leonardo and Cézanne understood that each enrichment of the picture space 
was a new pipe in the organ, a new voice in the choir that sings of the har- 
monies of space. There is never enough space in the picture, enough polyphony 
in the orchestra, to express the vision of beauty in the hearts of great men. 

Some art analysts have felt that, with the perfection of monocular space 
representation by the Impressionists and by the camera, the function of art in 
the realistic portrayal of nature had run its course. I hope that I have shown 
you that this is a mistake. The reservoir of scientific knowledge concerning 
space perception has barely been tapped by the artist. These are problems to 
tempt the manhood of a Michelangelo, the genius of a daVinci; and new 
water streams constantly into the reservoir from the springs of science. 


RUSKIN’S VIEWS ON NON-REPRESENTATIONAL ART 


‘d Charles Dougherty 


The author is an assistant professor of English at Saint Louis University. His doc- 
toral dissertation (University of Toronto) is on Ruskin's theory of Art and Morals. 


John Ruskin’s reputation as the apostle of truth in representational art is 
well known, but scattered throughout his work there is a solid body of criticism 
devoted to non-representational art; particularly he considers those develop- 
ments which were later to be called abstraction, cubism, and impressionism. 

Ruskin was fully prepared to acknowledge that the successful combination 
of form and color or chiaroscuro is beautiful. This is true whether the combi- 
nation is the work of nature or of an artist, and it is true without reference 
to what the picture might ‘‘say.”” Form and color exist within a picture frame, 
and like any other material objects, they may be beautiful. ‘Form is form,” 
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Ruskin said, “bona fide and actual, whether in marble or in flesh—not an 
imitation or resemblance of form, but real form.’’' Ruskin’s criticism of 
abstract or cubist art would be, not that it is not beautiful, but that beauty is 
not enough. 

Ruskin began Modern Painters with the proposition that a picture must 
delight “the sense, while it speaks to the intellect.’’* “He is the greatest artist,” 
he wrote, “who has embodied, in the sum of his works, the greatest number 
of the greatest ideas.”’* Form and color that have been subjected to a man of 
mind are ideas within this definition. But his point is that great art demands 
of both the artist and the beholder the response of the whole human person- 
ality—not just of a part of it. 

A beautiful object, Ruskin wrote, is one which pleases in the simple con- 
templation of it ‘without any direct and definite exertion of the intellect.’”* 
It satisfies the senses; it satisfies appetitive faculties which he called the feel- 
ings, but it does not satisfy the intellect. The intellect demands truth. 

When he speaks of truth and beauty, Ruskin is not discussing them as 
transcendental properties of being. By truth he means simply the accurate 
representation of something outside the frame of the picture. A picture which 
does not have reference to anything outside itself may indeed be beautiful, but 
it is less than great because it does not engage the total human personality—it 
does not engage the intellect. On the other hand, a picture which is both 
beautiful and false pleases the senses while it offends the mind. Such a pic- 
ture could only be the communication of two similarly fractured personalities. 

It also follows that a picture cannot be successful which is true but not 
beautiful. Ruskin says, “the man may indeed be a just moralist or a great 
poet, but he is not a painter, and it was wrong of him to paint. He had much 
better have put his morality into sermons, and his poetry into verse, than into 
a language of which he was not master.” But Ruskin regarded this combina- 
tion as highly unlikely because if a man cannot paint he cannot express himself 
in the medium and “‘it is wasted time to look farther.’’* 

There are two reasons why Ruskin seems to have given so much more 
attention to truth than to beauty in his writing. The first is that the issue of 
Turner's truth was the immediate context of Modern Painters. The second is 
that truth, since it is perceived in the intellect as a judgment, is subject to 
rational examination. Beauty is perceived by the feelings, it is related to the 
will as an appetite, it is recognized by an instinctive judging facility which we 
call taste. Its judgments are not subject to reasoned analysis and therefore 


‘John Ruskin, The Works of John Ruskin, eds. E. T. Cook and A. Wedderburn, 
39 vols. (London, 1903-12), Vol. III: Modern Painters I, 101. This edition is hereafter 


referred to as Works. * Works, Ill, 109. 
* W orks, Ill, 87. * Works, 1X: Stones of Venice I, 448. 
* Works, Il, 92. ° Works, 1X, 448. 
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they are very difficult to write about. But that does not mean that Ruskin held 
beauty in low esteem. 

Ruskin explained all this in one of his last Oxford lectures. He held up 
a breakfast plate before his students. It was decorated with painted flowers, 
and with some lines and spots of color. The plate embodied almost all the 
things which can be said of a work of art. If it has a practical function to per- 
form it may be examined in terms of its efficient construction. If it is decorated 
with imitations of things, it may be examined in terms of their resemblance 
of the things imitated, but the third characteristic, that combination of forms 
and colors which makes the plate beautiful, is not susceptible to demonstra- 
tion. This is the matter of aesthetics. After a solemn discussion of the func- 
tional design of his breakfast plate, and of the truth and falsehood of the 
roses painted upon it, he continued: 


In any case, however, that graphic power must have been subordinate to their 
effect as pink spots, while the band of green-blue round the plate’s edge, and the spots 
of gold, pretend to no graphic power at all, but are meaningless spaces of colour or 
metal. Still less have they any mechanical office: they add nowise to the serviceableness 
of the plate; and their agreeableness, if they possess any, depends, therefore, neither on 
any imitative, nor any structural, character; but on some inherent pleasantness in them- 
selves, either of mere colours to the eye, (as of taste to the tongue,) or in the placing of 
those colours in relations which obey some mental principle of order, or physical princi- 
ple of harmony. 

These abstract relations and inherent pleasantnesses, whether in space, number, 
or time, and whether of colours or sounds, form what we may properly term the musi- 
cal or harmonic element in every art; and the study of them is an entirely separate 
science. It is the branch of art-philosophy to which the word “aesthetics” should be 
strictly limited, being the inquiry into the nature of things that in themselves are pleasant 
to the human senses or instincts, though they represent nothing, and serve for nothing, 
their only service being their pleasantness.' 


Ruskin did not deal extensively with design because it does not reduce 
itself readily to rational discussion. But he emphatically did not underestimate 
it. For purposes of discussion he divided the problems involved in the crea- 
tion of a picture into ‘spiritual invention,” which is the choice of subject, and 
the mode and order of the history; and “formal invention,’ which is the 
arrangement of lines, forms, or colors. Of formal invention he says: ‘I have 
often been accused of slighting this quality in pictures; the fact being that I 
have avoided it only because I considered it too great and wonderful for me 
to deal with. The longer I thought, the more wonderful it always seemed: 
and it is, to myself personally, the quality, above all others, which gives me 
delight in pictures. Many others I admire, or respect; but this one I rejoice 
in. Expression, sentiment, truth to nature, are essential: but ali these are not 
enough. I never care to look at a picture again, if it be ill composed; and if 
well composed I can hardly leave off looking at it.’’® 


7 Works, XX: Aratra Pentelici, 207 * Works, VII: Modern Painters V, 204 
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By composition Ruskin means an arrangement in which everything in the 
work is consistent with all things else, and 4e/pful to all else. One can come 
to understand his notion of the intimate unign of the parts of a work of art 
only by the analogy of a living body. This is why, says Ruskin, one can speak 
of the /ife of a work of art. 

“The reader may be surprised at my giving so high a place to invention. 
But if he ever come to know true invention from false, he will find that it is 
not only the highest quality of art, but is simply the most wonderful act or 
power of humanity. It is pre-eminently the deed of human creation . . . other- 
wise, poetry.’”® 

“A poet, or creator, is therefore a person who puts things together, not 
as a watchmaker steel, or a shoemaker leather, but who puts life into them.” 

All this extravagant tribute is paid to formal invention, but there is still 
little that can be said about it. 


But, supposing your natural taste and feeling moderately good, you will always 
feel some of the forms you arrive at to be pleasanter than others; for no explicable 
reason, but that there is relation between their sizes and distances which satisfies you 
as being under some harmonious law. Up to a certain point, I could perhaps show you 
logical cause for these preferences; but the moment the groups become really interesting, 
their relations will be found far too complex for definition, and our choice of one or 
another can no more be directed by rule, or explained by reason, than the degrees of 
enjoyment can be dictated, or the reasons for admiration demonstrated. . . . 

Three principles only you will find certain: 

A. That perfect dependence of everything on everything else, is necessary for pleasant- 
ness ; 

B. That such dependence can only become perfect by means of differences in magnitude 
(or other qualities, of course, when others are introduced) 

C. That some kind of balance, or “equity,”’ is necessary for our satisfaction in arrange- 
ments which are clearly subjected to human interference.” 

These are the principles of unity, variety, and harmony. The qualification, 
“subjected to human interference,’ means that in sights of superhuman magni- 
tude, like mountain ranges or orders of stars, the beholder is content with the 
contemplation of the mystery of a less comprehensible order. He is concerned 
then, not with beauty, but with sublimity. 

While it is true, as Ruskin observed late in life, that his early emphasis 
on the setting or subject of a picture so much above the mode of its expression 
led “some of [his} more feebly gifted disciples’'* to suppose that they were 
fulfilling his wishes by choosing subjects far above their capacities. That was 
wrong of them. Ruskin loved the effect to be achieved by the arrangement of 
color, line, and mass as much as any man. But, on the other hand, he never 
thought so little of art that he limited it to those purely sensual appeals. He 
writes, 


* Works, Vil, 210. " Works, XV: The Laws of Fésole, 391-2. 
” Works, VII, 215. ™ Works, XXII: The Eagle's Nest, 153. 
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“there are few who enjoy the mere artifices of composition or dexterities of handling 
so much as I, the time which I have given to the invgstigation of these has only farther 
assured me that the pictures were noblest which compelled me to forget them. 
There is nothing that I tell you with more eager desire that you should believe— 
nothing with wider ground in my experience for requiring you to believe, than this, 
that you never will love art well, till you love what she mirrors better.’”” 


That is because aesthetics is addressed to the feelings only, and “‘all great 
art .. . is not only *he work of the whole creature, it likewise addresses the 
whole creature.’’!* 


I take it that the concentration on form and color, to the exclusion of 
interest in the object, is the mark of modern criticism as distinct from Ruskin’s. 
He joins the issue concretely in his analysis of two pictures of mills, one by 
Stanfield, and the other by Turner. He agrees with both artists that a ruined 
mill is an attractive subject. 


. their merely outward delightfulness—that which makes them pleasant in painting, 
or, in the literal sense, picturesque—is their actual variety of colour and form. A broken 
stone has necessarily more various forms in it than a whole one; a bent roof has more 
various curves in it than a straight one; every excrescence or cleft involves some addi- 
tional complexity of light and shade, and every stain of moss on eaves or wall adds to 
the delightfulness of colour. Hence, in a completely picturesque object, as an old cottage 
or mill, there are introduced, by various circumstances not essential to it, but, on the 
whole, generally somewhat detrimental to it as cottage or mill, such elements of sublimity 

-complex light and shade, varied colour, undulatory form, and so on—as can generally 
be found only in noble natural objects, woods, rocks, or mountains. This sublimity, be- 
longing in a parasitical manner to the building, renders it, in the usual sense of the 
word, “picturesque.” 


Ruskin has great sympathy with this modern version of the ‘‘picturesque.”’ 
He writes: 


At first sight I dare say the reader may like Stanfield’s best; and there is, indeed, a great 
deal more in it to attract liking. Its roof is nearly as interesting in its ruggedness as a 
piece of the stony peak of a mountain, with a chalet built on its side . . . the clay wall 
of Stanfield’s mill is as beautiful as a piece of chalk cliff, all worn into furrows by the 
rain, coated with mosses, and rooted to the ground by a heap of crumbled stone, em- 
broidered with grass and creeping plants. 

Now, if this outward sublimity be sought for by the painter, without any regard 
for the real nature of the thing, and without any comprehension of the pathos of char- 
acter hidden beneath, it forms the low school of the surface-picturesque.” 


In terms of form and color, Ruskin grants, Stanfield’s picture is more 
beautiful, but Turner has painted a mill, while Stanfield’s never was a real 
mill. Beyond that, Turner has caught something of the melancholy of the ruin 
of this mill, and beyond that he has caught some of the melancholy truths 
about the mill as symbol—he has glimpsed something about all the human 
labor that has been involved since the fall of man in the getting of bread. 


™ Works, XXII, 154, 152-3. ” Works, V1: Modern Painters IV, 15. 
% Works, XI: Stones of Venice III, 212-3. ™ W orks, Vi. 16-17, 15-16 
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Any pleasures of form and color that are incompatible with the render- 
ing of these other things, he thought, must be abandoned as the lower for 
the higher. In a certain sense Ruskin finds this reduction of everything to 
form and color an eminently heartless ideal; “the lover of it seems to go 
forth into the world in a temper as merciless as its rocks.’"** 

Rodin’s famous remark: “A woman, a mountain, a horse—they are all 
the same thing; they are made on the same principles,” would have brought 
the retort from Ruskin that the man who thinks so has little knowledge of 
or love for women, mountains, or horses. They are not the same thing, and 
they are not made on the same principles. 

Roger Fry would have answered Ruskin that ‘the greatest object of 
art becomes of no more significance than any casual piece of matter; a man’s 
head is no more and no less important than a pumpkin, or, rather, these things 
may be so or not according to the rhythm that obsesses the artist and crystal- 
lises his vision.”** To this Ruskin would reply that the very considerable dif- 
ference between a man’s head and a pumpkin rests in the objects themselves 
and not in the mind of the artist. It is not simply a matter of point of view. 
The artist who sees no more in a man’s head than he does in a pumpkin has 
never seen a man’s head at all, whatever he may mean by his ‘‘vision.” 

Ruskin would agree that, as an exercise in psychology, it is possible, and 
probably profitable, to disentangle our reaction to pure form from our reaction 
to its implied associated ideas, but he would insist that in the end we must 
put Humpty Dumpty together again. It is the whole man, body, soul, and 
intellect, which looks at a painting. 

A central modern criticism of Ruskin is the assertion that “We may 
. . . dispense once for all with the idea of likeness to Nature, or correctness 
or incorrectness as a test, and consider only whether the emotional elements 
inherent in natural form are adequately discovered, unless, indeed, the emo- 
tional idea depends at any point upon likeness, or completeness of representa- 
tion.”"'® With this Ruskin would agree, but he would insist that if the natural 
form is the form of a natural object, then the emotional elements inherent in 
the form are only part of the emotional ideas inherent in the object. The 
great painter desires to exhaust, not to limit, his subject. Once objects from 
outside the frame are admitted they carry their ideas with them into the pic- 
ture. The artist cannot wish them away. He must deal with them. To do less 
is at best to prefer the lower to the higher idea, and at worst to betray a 
hardness of heart and an incapacity for any vision higher than the sensory 
appeal of color and form. 

On the other hand, Ruskin never admired mere imitation of natural 


- W orks VI, 19. 
” Roger Fry, Vision and Design ( Penguin, 1937), 50. 
” Fry, 40. 
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forms; that power he called the destruction of all art. To know accurately 
what a mountain or a fall of drapery looks like will prevent mistakes, but it 
will not make a painting. ‘Anything more beautiful than the photographs 
of the Valley of Chamouni, now in your print-sellers’ windows, cannot be 
conceived. For geographical and geological purposes they are worth anything; 
for art purposes, worth—a good deal less than zero. You may learn much 
from them, and will mislearn more. But in Turner's ‘Valley of Chamouni’ 
the mountains have not a fold too much, or too little. There are no such 
mountains at Chamouni: they are the ghosts of eternal mountains, such as 
have been, and shall be, for evermore.’’*° 

Art is the work of the soul, that is, ‘the work of the entire immortal 
creature, proceeding from a quick, perceptive, and eager heart, perfected by 
the intellect, and finally dealt with by the hands, under the direct guidance of 
these higher powers.’*' It demands a similar total response, so that art be- 
comes ‘the expression of one soul talking to another.’’** 

Ruskin has been accused of the heresy of conceptualism because he 
applied his intelligence to contemporary English painting as he found it. But 
it was the painting and not the criticism which was at fault. He believed that 
the remedy was not to cut off the intellect from its role in the artistic com- 
munication, the solution was to learn how to communicate with paint. If the 
artist is to create a living work he must mend the conceptual dichotomy and 
learn how to express truth in terms of beauty. 

To achieve this communication, Ruskin believed, it is necessary that we 
come once more to understand ‘the soul's language, however broken, or low, 
or feeble, or obscure in its words; and chiefly that great symbolic language of 
past ages, which has now so long been unspoken.”’** By ‘symbolic language” 
Ruskin here meant something closer to “impressionism’’ than to modern 
symbolism, and that is the sense in which he says that ‘symbolical expression 
which appeals altogether to thought, and in no wise trusts to realization . . . 
is the only one allowable in noble art.’’** ‘So that the art is wrong which either 
realizes its subject completely, or fails in giving such definite aid as shall en- 
able it to be realized by the beholding imagination.”*® 


© W orks, XXII, 220. * Works, XI. 205 
Works, XI, 203-4. * Works, XI, 212 
= Works, XI, 220. * Works, XI, 214 
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THE STUDIO ARTIST AND THE ART HISTORIAN 
Lester C. Walker, Jr. 


The studio artists and the art historians on the faculties of American 
colleges and universities have a great opportunity to supplement each other's 
accomplishments. Is this opportunity used, or even fully realized ? Too often 
the belief prevails that the art historian and the studio artist are two contrary 
forces. by some accident thrown into the same academic department. This 
idea appears even in small art departments where staff members may be re- 
quired to teach in both history and practice areas. The feeling of separation 
is freely displayed in the annual College Art Association meetings. The his- 
torians attend sessions on Hellenic, Renaissance and Baroque art while the 
studio artists have concurrent panels on “Creative Art” and “The Artist- 
Teacher.’ To be sure each person should follow his specialty and interest, but 
how much actual and enthusiastic crossing of the lines from one field to the 
other exists for the purpose of finding out how the differing facets of college 
art activities may be joined ? 

For purposes of this discussion the term “studio artist’’ refers to that 
person whose primary art activity is directed to the (studio) production of 
works of art, as contrasted with the art historian who is basically involved 
with the discovery, examination, critical evaluation, classification and theo- 
retical consideration of works already produced. The painter is the principal 
illustration of the studio artist. 

There is no wish to inhibit the free flow of specialized ideas and en- 
thusiasms clamoring for presentation in the classroom, in public expressions 
or on a CAA program, but a plea is made for measures to encourage an en- 
compassing unity in preference to the acceptance and further building of a 
dividing wall between the studio artist and the art historian. Such a wall is 
a state of mind expressed by overt acts intended to minimize the importance 
of the other area of art activity. Tangible expressions of this state of mind, 
as aloof snobbishness or deprecatory comment, may originate from temporary 
personal frustration or professional insecurity and become habitual masks 
which the wearers seldom remove. That this drift to division and mutual 
criticism has dangerous portent if allowed to run to excess is obvious. This 
does not minimize the necessary stimulation of competition, but there is a 


Since his Ph.D. at Ohio State in 1951 Lester C. Walker, Jr. has concentrated bis 
attention on art history at the University of Georgia. Previously he had studied and 
taught in both studio and art bist vy aveas in university art departments in widely 
separated sections of the United States. He has recently been especially concerned with 
the development of slide resources and techniques. 
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need to bring to light the ignored field of cross-fertilization between the art 
historians and the studio artists which could induce the appearance of some 
remarkably beneficial results. 

There may be those who maintain that there is no visible division or 
conflict between the studio artist and the art historian. Such persons simply 
are not aware of many situations or else for reasons of policy have found it 
expedient publicly to deny the existence of any schism. Unfortunately, dis- 
agreements have sometimes been used as excuses for making poorly founded 
public criticisms of the other field. There may be immediate personal gains 
by such practices, but there is also an undesirable impression on a_ public 
already slightly contemptuous of artistic inconsistencies. The college and 
university art teachers of all specializations need to regard their common 
professional goals and to consider how the various facets of a college art 
program can be mutually supporting. An exploration of some phases of the 
studio artist-art historian relationship may illuminate the matter. 

The sequence of the introduction of the various art fields into a college 
Or university curriculum has been very influential in establishing preferential 
consideration. In the eastern schools where art history came early and studio 
work later, if at all, the special privilege by seniority of the historian in the 
eyes of the institutional officials and patrons is resented by the studio workers. 
That there is a reverse situation in some institutions, particuiarly in the western 
United States and in other scattered regions, is seemingly incomprehensible 
to those whose academic experience is limited to the eastern seaboard. Many 
schools, often small ones, have directed almost all of their art activities into 
studio work in painting, crafts and ceramics. Art history has been carried on a 
bare minimum basis to satisfy general curriculum requirements and is often 
handled in an off-hand manner by someone with little sympathy for it. Each 
of these situations has tended to further emphasize differences and fortify 
antipathies. 

There is a lack of complete agreement regarding whether studio or aca- 
demic subjects came first in the art curriculum, depending seemingly upon 
what special situation in which one finds himself. Erwin Panofsky has written 
of art history, “At the beginning the new discipline had to fight its way out of 
entanglement with practical art instruction, art appreciation, and that amor- 
phous monster ‘general education.’ "'' Many CAA members have been heard 
to express a reverse opinion. Stephen C. Pepper has given an over-all view 
of the general pattern in college art departments, ‘The emphasis on practice 
prevailed west of the Alleghenies, that on history along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Each tended to monopolize art instruction in the college where it got rooted, 


‘Erwin Panofsky, “Three Decades of Art History in the United States,’’ COLLEGE 
ART JOURNAL, XIV (1954), p. 10 
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and to disparage its rival. An unfortunate conflict thus developed between 
practice and history in college art circles. . . .”? 

The background of training of the leading figures within an art depart- 
ment has also dictated departmental emphases and preferences. A department 
head from an institution with a primary interest in art history naturally favors 
those elements of a program leading to support of a research library and col- 
lections of illustrations and slides essential to the historian. The professional 
art school graduate as a college teacher-painter finds himself in a somewhat 
strange environment where academic credit hours, strict schedules and courses 
in mathematics, philosophy, science, English, history as well as other courses 
of the typical college program seem to interfere unduly with the studio ac- 
tivities of the art student. To this he objects. Often art history is considered 
a like interference—an interloper in the, to the teacher-painter, more impor- 
tant activity of painting. And similarly the history teacher complains that 
unnecessarily large blocks of time are given to studio work throwing history 
lectures at bad hours. 

Variations in student aptitudes provide a foundation for some differences. 
The self-assurance necessary for a successful painter in today’s world is not 
always associated with the vigorous self-discipline or even drudgery necessary 
to accomplish the feats of reading and memory necessary for art history, The 
ecstatic soaring of spirit without bounds in the successful prosecution of a 
studio problem may be dampened at times by the world of hard facts in a 
history class. But the art historian may give a measure of human scale to the 
intangibles of an art product and its creation, thus providing some guiding 
relationship when the tendencies might otherwise run to sheer nonsense. 
Those students who may be weak in one area of art study are often very vocal 
in their complaints to justify their frustrations to an instructor. Fortunately 
there are students who excel in both practice and academic fields. They are 
the ones who have found the key to the beneficial results of a cross-fertilization 
and they are often the best students in everything they attempt. 

A cause of further difference between the art historian and the studio 
artist is the claim each makes that the other does not understand his field. The 
painter says that the historian is entirely wrong in evaluating the various 
present painting trends. Not having experienced the struggles of producing 
a work of art he can have no real basis for even recognizing such a work. 
The historian in his turn may point out that the painter is too subjectively in- 
volved with a particular direction in painting to appraise it in the properly 
detached manner necessary for objective validity. Each has something the other 
does not have and if the two could be brought into harmony without destroy- 
ing the integrity of either, we would approach an apparently ideal solution. 


* Stephen C. Pepper, “A Balanced Art Department,’’ CoLLeGe ART JOURNAL, XI 
(1952), p. 167. 
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Even more personal factors such as professional recognition and ac- 
ceptance measured on the scale of academic rank and salary have been friction 
spots between the historian and the studio artist. A greater percentage of 
advanced degrees among historians than among studio artists makes the latter 
very sensitive to recognition given these advanced degrees. The degree tradi- 
tion in almost all other collegiate divisions increases the sensitivity and 
whether he suffers or not as a result of a non-collegiate background, some 
studio artists feel that the art historian has an unfair advantage in depart- 
mental promotion considerations, ‘because college administrators seem to 
understand degrees."’ The animosity that may develop from such a basis may 
well be nearly fatal to a constructive art program and it certainly does not 
improve departmental standing on an institution-wide basis. 

Although art history has good reason to be of itself, an intellectual 
discipline promoting the highest standards in exploring man’s ideas, environ- 
ment and products, its potential for enlarging the studio artist’s horizon 
should also have an appeal. Painters as teachers often select for class illustra- 
tions a limited group of artists from the safely well-known favorites of the 
art crowd, as Picasso, Cézanne, El Greco, Rembrandt, Piero della Francesca, 
upon which to hang their teaching theories. A limited acceptance of the range 
of art history restricts the repertoire to such as the afore-mentioned outstanding 
individuals, or the well-publicized and much-published nineteenth-century 
Frenchmen, or some of the recent “modern abstractionists.’"’ The result is 
confining rather than expanding. This is contrasted with what has happened 
as a result of some of the most influential ‘discoveries’ of other aspects of the 
world’s art, for example: primitive sculpture, Catalonian frescoes and Moslem 
decoration. Each of these had a special influence on one or more of the 
twentieth-century painters. What would have happened had these new experi- 
ences not come to the artists? Special exhibitions, or even particularly impor- 
tant local examples which brought these expressions of the human spirit to 
the attention of recent moderns, are not always available. The artist must 
search his range of experiences for new inspiration or understanding. A 
knowledge of the basic phases of art history might be a guide to new visual 
experiences and a more thorough exploration might fertilize a new art crea- 
tion. Some day the painters will really “discover” mediaeval manuscript illumi- 
nations and other less-known areas, as some are tentatively sampling the 
Orient’s art in a suggested new dimension for exploration. This does not 
mean that there need be a mere imitation, but by knowing and studying the 
art and philosophies of other people and other times an insight into the what, 
the how, and the why may be possible that will lead to significant advances. 

All of the advantages of a cross-operation between the studio artist and 
the art historian are not solely in favor of the former. The art historian can 
learn something of the unique creative process of work in the studio and gain 
current ideas from the persons who are producing today’s art works. Certainly 
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this must be essential for anyone who attempts to consider the modern field. 
However, since personal opinion must serve as an evaluating factor for recent 
art productions about which there may be a high emotional charge, some 
misunderstandings and disagreements are to be expected. It could hardly be 
otherwise. 

It has been suggested that a hybrid between an art historian and a studio 
artist be developed who will satisfy all of the requirements for each group and 
combined in one person the requisite abilities for a whole college art depart- 
ment. Although the broad general art programs in today's colleges do pro- 
duce some persons very able in several fields, and numerous persons are doing 
remarkably effective jobs as “one-man” art departments, the demands for 
concentrated attention, particularly if creative work or research are to be 
accomplished in addition to teaching, are too great to allow much spreading 
of energies. Beyond basic levels the specialist dominates, but this does not 
excuse him from an understanding appreciation of other areas of the art 
program. It seems impossible, or at least impractical, to expect to be an 
effective competing practitioner in both studio and history aspects of art at 
the same time. Even if a sufficiently able hybrid were possible he would more 
than likely be an outcast from both studio and history camps. Let the art 
teacher know as much of as many fields as possible, but one field must be 
emphasized. 

The advantages of communication between the studio artist and the art 
historian beyond the personal one of making each a more able individual are 
that the energies devoted to internal conflict can be directed toward construc- 
tive ends and the academic world at large will have the opportunity to see art 
as a united front rather than as a series of mutually debilitating contentions. 

The College Art Association and the college art teaching profession in 
general can take progressive steps toward the elimination of the tendency to 
divisionism, not merely by conceding equal privileges to a contrary segment, 
but by welding the parts into a cohesive working force even though each 
specialist retains his unique identity. Presumably the CAA could sponsor 
official committees and exploratory sessions. More effective, however, would 
be a realization by each member of the profession of the gains to be obtained 
by redirecting thoughts and actions toward a unified program where art 
historians and studio artists complement the instructional tasks of each other, 
making it not only easier but more effective education in the field of art. The 
general public which finds artistic idiosyncracies and exhibitionalisms mildly 
entertaining could respect a unified expression of interrelated high quality 
in scholarship and craftsmanship. It is only on such a foundation that enduring 
programs can be established. 
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THE CASE OF .THE NAKED CHICKEN 


Horst W. Janson 


Among the most diverting subjects of the late Grant Wood is a composi- 
tion entitled Adolescence, which he executed both as a lithograph (in 1938) 
and an oil (in 1940; Fig. 1). It shows a tall, gawky chicken, wearing an 
expression of wide-eyed curiosity, that has risen to its feet between two plump 
squatting hens whose censorious scowl! makes them the barnyard counterpart 
of the artist’s Daughters of Revolution. The slender, immature quality of the 
adolescent fowl is further emphasized by its nakedness; the bird has been 
plucked—or rather, its plumage has not yet developed—so that its body is 
covered only by a regular pattern of pinfeathers, as against the conventional 
appearance of the two hens. Wood thus conveys, in strikingly witty fashion, 
the insecure, unprotected state of his ‘spring chicken” in contrast to the 
hardened representatives of society's pecking order. 

Oddly enough, this is not the first instance of a live plucked fowl in the 
history of art (dead specimens, needless to say, are common enough in still-life 
and genre pictures from the sixteenth century on). Its predecessor appears in a 
chiaroscuro woodcut, Diogenes, done four hundred years earlier by Ugo da 
Carpi after Parmigianino, although here the bird—a plucked rooster—does not 
hold the center of the stage (Fig. 2). Moreover, this rooster, too, is a 
satirical image of man. Its meaning, long obscure, has been pointed out by 
Edgar Wind (Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1, 1938, p. 261): according 
to a story popular among the ancients, Plato once defined man as a featherless 
biped, whereupon Diogenes ridiculed him by displaying a plucked rooster and 
exclaiming, ‘This is Platonic Man!"’ As Wind suggests, the ‘Platonic biped” 
must have been quite familiar to Renaissance antiquarians, but the creature 
hardly ever left these learned precincts ; the woodcut after Parmigianino marks 
its only appearance, so far as we know, in a distinguished and widely known 
work of art. How, then, to account for its “rebirth” in Grant Wood? That the 
latter's adolescent chicken derives from the Platonic rooster can hardly be 
doubted, for the two birds share not only their nudity but also a strikingly 
similar pose. A hundred years hence this resemblance—if it were to go un- 
detected until then—might well convince some enthusiastic Ph.D. candidate 
that Grant Wood must have been a profound student of antiquity. After all, 
was he not on the faculty of the University of Iowa, where the Journal of the 


Professor Janson, of New York University, Washington Square College, is cur- 
rently engaged in research in Italy. Several years ago he taught at the State Universit) 
of lowa, where the late Grant Wood was artist-in-residence. 
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Fig. 1: Grant Wood, Adolescence, 1940. Cour Fig. 2: Ugo da Carpi after Parmigianino, 
Diogenes miaroscuro woodcut detail. 


tesy Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, |! 
Warburg Institute was at his disposal in the library of the art department ? 
And did not Wind's note appear the same year that Wood did the lithograph 
of Adolescence? Could it be that Wood felt obliged to delve into learned 
publications such as this because he regarded himself as part of the movement 
to make the University “the Athens of America’’—a phrase that was bandied 
about quite often there in the late 1930s ? Unfortunately, this attractive theory 
cannot be sustained. According to Darrell Garwood’s biography of Grant 
Wood (Artist in lowa, New York, 1944, p. 158) the design of Adolescence 
was first conceived as early as 1931, at which time the artist could have found 
out the meaning of the plucked rooster only by going to such arcane sources 
as Achille Bocchi’s Symbolarum questionum . libri quinque (1555), where 
the bird of Ugo da Carpi’s print is copied with the clarifying inscription, “Hic 
est Homo Platonis.’’ (See Wind, lLc., and Pl. 34b). Garwood, furthermore, 
tells us in detail about the background of Adolescence. It seems that Wood 
had bought a live baby chick to place in his sister’s hand when he painted her 
portrait. He grew fond of the bird and kept it in his studio, where it continued 
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to thrive until adolescence. At this time some amateur actors were using 
Wood's studio for rehearsals. They left behind a rubber cigarette, which they 
had used as a prop, and the chicken, mistaking it for a worm, tried to swallow 
it and choked to death. Mrs. Wood, who apparently had less of a sentimental 
attachment to the bird than her husband did, plucked it and prepared it for 
the oven; and it was the pathetic sight of the studio pet in this condition that 
inspired the artist to make the first drawings for Adolescence. Garwood does 
not reveal the source from which he garnered this tale; presumably he had it 
either from the artist himself or from people who had known the Woods in 
their Cedar Rapids days. There is no reason to question his sincerity, or theirs, 
yet the story has a pat “Vasarian’”’ touch that warns us not to trust it entirely. 
Perhaps Wood remembered the genesis of Adolescence exactly the way it is 
described in Artist in lowa, but then he never was one to obstruct the growth 
of the Grant Wood legend—sometimes, in fact, he did not mind giving it a 
little nudge, especially when talking to reporters. Let us assume then that in 
1931 he did indeed keep a pet chicken which died when it had reached the 
broiler stage, and that the sight of it, plucked, stirred his sympathy. He may 
even have made some drawings of the bird right then and there. We venture 
to guess, however, that these drawings (which Garwood mentions without 
having seen them) were descriptive and realistic, i.e. they showed the fowl 
as a dead object. The real problem is how the dead plucked chicken on the 
kitchen table became the live plucked chicken of Adolescence. It is this trans- 
formation that constitutes the creative act (a modest one, to be sure), and 
here Garwood’s testimony does not help us at all. Like the vast majority of 
anecdotes about works of art, the story of the chicken in the studio purports 
to explain art in terms of everyday experience. The skeptical art historian, on 
the other hand, knows that a work of art, at least insofar as its formal structure 
is concerned, is far more likely to reflect other works of art, rather than reality. 
That is why the rooster of the chiaroscuro woodcut, improbable as it may 
seem at first glance as a source for Grant Wood, is more illuminating than the 
saga of the rubber cigarette. But how and when could the artist have seen the 
print in question? We can only answer: almost anywhere. The Ugo da Carpi 
Diogenes, preserved in a large number of impressions, has long been the most 
famous single example of the chiaroscuro technique, and as such has been 
widely reproduced in books on the graphic arts. It is thus not at all unreason- 
able to suppose that Grant Wood ran across it, either in Cedar Rapids or 
during his protracted stay in Munich during 1928-1929. The meaning of the 
image escaped him, of course, as it had countless others before the publication 
of Wind's note. But for that very reason the plucked rooster may well have 
struck him as particularly odd and, in its grotesque way, rather impressive. 
Only after he had met his first chicken on a personal basis, so to speak, did the 
memory of the plucked rooster come alive for him, although by then he had 
probably forgotten where he had seen it, or even that he had seen it. The 
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only alternative to the foregoing hypothesis would be to assume that Wood 
invented the central figure of Adolescence quite independently of the Ugo da 
Carpi woodcut. Since, however, the two birds resemble each other to a degree 
that cannot be accounted for by coincidence alone, we should have to postulate 
the symbolic image of the live plucked fowl as one of those archetypes that 
supposedly lie dormant in the human mind, ever ready to spring to life spon- 
taneously on the proper occasion—and that, surely, is a far more daring 
hypothesis than ours. 


FOCUS AND PERIPHERY 


in a curriculum design 


D. S. Defenbacher 


Some years ago at the Walker Art Center my staff and I postulated a 
three-point definition of the basic elements in the design of any object in any 
period. In facing the task of evaluating and redesigning the curriculum of the 
California College of Arts and Crafts, it occurred to me that those same basic 
elements might conceivably pertain to education as well as to objects. The three 
points are: 


1. The use of an object determines its basic form. 
2. The materials and the method of fabrication affect the form. 
3. The object must satisfy psychological and sensuous needs. 


The transference of these three statements from objects to students is 
most certainly fraught with double entendre, but it suggests a fresh approach 
which may be rewarding. 

A curriculum, of course, is nothing more than a fabrication chart. It is not 
a thing in itself, and its analysis depends upon first determining the desired 
end result of the process. 

The object being fabricated here is the graduate. His use or function, in 


The California College of Arts and Crafts in Oakland, California is 50 years old 
It is a private non profit tax-exempt institution with a faculty of 50 and a current en 
rollment of 600. It is accredited sward the degre f B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.Ed., 
and the California Special Secondary Credential. It is a professional college. Its cur- 
riculum features a ratio of 46 units in the humanities to 84 units in technical studies 
for the unde revraduate de gree Mayor are: p wntline, c ulpture , Ceramics, meé tal ind 
jewelry, weaving, advertising design, interior design, prints, illustration and teaching. 
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A graduate student using welder and brazing technique to translate 
a drawing into a metal screen. 


this instance, is to serve himself and his community in the evolution of the 
graphic and plastic arts. 

To serve adequately, whether as teacher, creator or critic, presupposes very 
definite basic characteristics if the graduate and his function are to dovetail. 
The following evolved: 


to produce a graduate who is capable of expressing himself creatively, 
imaginatively and constructively in one or several artistic areas with a well 
defined potential of excellence; 

to produce a graduate who is capable of a critical insight into a variety of 
arts and crafts; 

to produce a graduate whose participation in society is marked by abilities 
of perception, expression and evaluation 
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The salient point in these objectives is that the graduate must have a 
multiplicity of artistic insights whether creator, teacher or critic. This is a 
concept which, though growing in favor, is still controversial and is seldom 
given more than lip service in actual teaching practice. It is based on the belief 
that no art lives in its own vacuum. All are interdependent and interrelated, 
nourishing each other spiritually and, in most cases technically. Further, art is 
an action as well as an end. For teacher and critic its evaluation demands 
acquaintance with the actual disciplines of its expression in addition to master- 
ing the major areas of logic, reason, and knowledge. In like manner the creator 
must weld to his studio disciplines insights into the historical and contempo- 
rary sociological forces which bear upon his activity. 

A further aspect of the graduate and his function evolves from market 
and job conditions. In the current age, the problems of specialization have cre- 
ated serious conflicts. On the one hand, new inventions in communication, 
transportation, science and industry demand special skills, sharply focused 
knowledge, and a pinpointed dexterity. These qualities are traditionally 
achieved by a vocational training pattern based on an immediacy of functional 
fulfillment. 

On the other hand invention is a chain reaction. Each invention demands 
new inventions to make each fit into the total pattern of social usefulness. 
There is, therefore, a need for men and women who can perceive the total 
pattern while applying themselves to a segment of it. There is need for college 
graduates who have been given qualitative perceptions in multiple areas of 
knowledge so that they may understand the relative value of their skills and 
evolve new skills as inevitable progress demands them. It is these broadly 
educated young men and women whom our society, industrially and culturally, 
is demanding in increasing numbers and at increasing rates of pay. 

The problem and the solution are not different for any artist in any field. 
To express oneself in painting or sculpture presupposes the same breadth of 
perception as is essential for the designer of furniture or advertising or the 
maker of pottery. 

Returning for a moment to the topic of the graduate and his society, I must 
concede that there have been artists of stature who have temporarily or perma- 
nently negated any idea of service to or interaction with their community. This 
attitude of personal isolation, in my opinion, is totally incompatible to a truly 
productive, integrated culture. 

The artist as creator, teacher or critic is not building the new world single- 
handedly as it seems so many have thought in recent years. He is a co-worker. 
As a lone wolf his work may someday be recorded in history, but meanwhile he 
is as ineffectual as man against the elements. As a co-worker he gains position, 
power and the right of voice for his beliefs—that is, if he has troubled him- 
self to acquire the basic tools of social intercourse. 
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So much for the kind of graduate. The methods and materials to be used in 
shaping him can now be examined. If one accepts the function as here de- 
scribed, it is obvious that one principle must inevitably apply—integration of 
technical and humanistic disciplines. The word integration is fearsome. It has 
been used to describe everything and anything in education, yet it is the precise 
word for what must be done. 

Perhaps we must examine what lies at the root of the difficulties en- 
countered in integrated studies. There seem to be two oppositional concepts 
of the artist's or designer's point of departure. 

One is that the artist is completely personal in his perception and expres- 
sion—that his work is a result of thoroughly personal reactions formulated and 
expressed in a totally personal manner. He is the spring, the well, and the 
river. 

The other concept is that the artist must be completely impersonal. He is 
the catalyst which acts upon a conglomerate of raw data—use, function, in- 
vention, technological resources, philosophical relationships, psychological 
forces, cultural depth. In other words he must understand all of the conditions 
which surround the job at hand. He must encompass reality and imagination, 
fact and conjecture, knowledge and suggestion—in fact the whole of human 
experience insofar as this is possible. Though he is the lens which brings the 
picture into focus, as a lens he cannot function without the peripheral light 
which exposes the film. 

This is a problem in expression and perception. Though each individual 
perceives uniquely there can be no growth or expansion of perception unless a 
generous portion of the process is marked by deliberate searching for the un- 
known. The unknown is smpersonal. It cannot be otherwise because the indi- 
vidual has no points of reference with it. Until the unknown is absorbed, 
collated, related, it remains impersonal. This absorption and collation is usually 
implemented by an act of expression. It is when the unknown is used that it 
becomes a personal thing. 

We have all seen artists’ studios littered with odd assortments of bric-a- 
brac. I have often asked “Why do you have this bottle, or stick or stone ?’”’ More 
often than not the answer has been “I don’t know, it just looked interesting.” 
Much later I have seen the same objects or parts of them come to light in a 
painting or a piece of sculpture. The unknown has become known. The object 
partially and impersonally perceived has become personal through use in an 
act of expression. 

No individual, no matter how unique he may be, can instantly and com- 
pletely perceive all that is in the periphery of the object or task upon which he 
has focused. Yet, to exhaust the potentials of the object or task, he must try to 
encompass all peripheral influences and interactions. It is only when the trying 
is accented by a measure of detached searching that the potential breadth can 
be attained. 
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It is this concept of impersonal search that seems to characterize the most 
productive artists of our time. Though, as catalysts, they each have their indi- 
viduality, there is a common ground upon which they work. This ground is a 
high plateau where the fact and fiction of human achievement may be scanned 
without looking through a constricting frame of personal reference. At the 
risk of being accused of semantic niggling, I would say that mature artists at 
any time are individual but that they can only maintain their individuality 
through an impersonal process of constant addition and subtraction in their 
personal perceptions. 

If a graduate is to gain the capacity for this kind of impersonal procedure, 
he must be given an education which has both focus and periphery. The 
popular way of doing this is to create a kind of smorgasbord curriculum 
leaving the delicacies to enrich each other as they will. This procedure is de- 
fended by expressing fears of a mixture of things—regimentation, horizontal 
rather than vertical coverage in specific studies, dilution of scholarly disci- 
plines. In reality these fears seem to be groundless. They could be based on 
fact, but only if the men who teach permit them to become so or are themselves 
incapable of seeing the periphery of their specialty. However, men always rise 
to do a job if the job exists, and men are appearing who can give depth and 
discipline to art while relating this knowledge to the other humanities and the 
sciences. 

The need for inspired faculty is, of course, fundamental. This kind of 
curriculum cannot be projected by pedantry and postulation. It must be im- 
pelled by creative, perceptive immersion in the human equation. 

The problem it seems to me is not breadth nor depth—the right faculty 
will provide these. The task is to improve teaching methods—to become more 
efficient and effective however odious the connotation of these words-may be 
to the academic peer or how loud he may be in indignation against the sug- 
gestion of his failure. 

In the light of these thoughts we have laid down a few very basic ob- 
jectives as follows: 

to develop new integrations and working interrelations in the teaching of the 
general and technical studies; 


to teach the continuities of artistic disciplines rather than their chronological 
emergence; 

to evoke and relate an awareness of emotional, intuitive and imaginative 
values while developing a mastery of techniques ; 


to reinforce the unity which exists between the fine arts, design and the 
crafts by demanding experience in a multiplicity of these areas; 


to nourish individual inquiry by converting from a compulsory and formal 
teaching pattern to a version of tutorial procedures. 
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In order to get started on the path toward the attainment of these ob- 
jectives certain pilot activities have been initiated: the explication of the artist 
in society is interwoven with the teaching of written and spoken English 
(Communications, Verbal and Nonverbal I and II): a new series of required 
drawing workshops are interwoven with the disciplines of painting, crafts, 
design, and teacher education; the physical and life sciences will be interwoven 
with the teaching of those technical studies which have scientific bases; 
philosophy and aesthetics are related to the art criticism taught as an integral 
part of each studio study; a tutorial elective for superior students becomes 
effective in the junior year giving from one third to one half time for flexible 
assignments in any area of technical or general study. 

The third of the elements of design mentioned in the beginning pertains 
to psychological and sensuous satisfactions. These are partially attained by 
satisfying the conditions of the two foregoing elements, but not entirely. A 
man can be educated and lost if, in the acquisition of skills and knowledge, 
he has failed to orient himself to the complexities of becoming recognized, 
while retaining dignity and humility. These are things of the spirit and are 
nurtured by the educational community in which he works. There must be 
excitement with discipline, rational behavior with humor, inquiry with order, 
experiment with evaluation, freedom with purpose. The structure of the small 
private college is ideal for clarifying these balances, and failure would result 
if they were neglected or abused. 

It is felt that the single most effective contribution to the psychological 
aspects of this educational design is the tutorial program. This plan is a 
flexible assignment system which permits the teacher to respond to student 
aptitudes as they become apparent and leads the student into a healthy pattern 
of individual exploration. It paces teaching to learning, creates a vehicle for 
seeing the arts as an interdependent family, and engenders self reliance. 

Since students under this plan will move more or less freely from area to 
area and studio to studio the faculty and administrative strain will be 
enormous. This not only calls for inter-class faculty flow but for dropping the 
word “extra” from extra-curricular activities. There can be no extras. All 
activities of the educational community become curricular whether film forum, 
lecture series, picnic, or costume ball. It is through these activities that half 
formed perceptions become personal realities. It is here that the teacher can 
close the switch in the open circuit of communication. It is here that the 
periphery of the art focus becomes exposed on the film. 

The hard core of our program is, in reality, to seek out and build a 
college community life in which every action acknowledges the learning 
potential and in which the interdependence of studies is related to the ex- 
perience of being human. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF GERMAN DRAWINGS 


Hereward Lester Cooke 


On October 10th the exhibition of German drawings organized by the 
Federal Republic of. Germany opened at the National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington. The same exhibition will later be shown under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Cleveland, Boston and San Francisco. 

For the student of art, whose knowledge of German drawings is apt to be 
limited to Diirer, Holbein, and Kathe Kollwitz, the present exhibition is a 
revelation. Diirer is still without a peer, but it is clear that there are a number 
of other German artists who can be ranked among the great draftsmen. 

As Dr. Peter Halm (director of the print room at the Munich Museum, 
and organizer of the present show ) points out in the introduction to the catalog, 
drawing is, and always has been, a major art for the German people, who 
raised it to the status of an independent art long before this honor was granted 
in other European countries. In fact, the great majority of the drawings on 
exhibition are not preparatory sketches for works in other media, but were 
intended, even in the 15th century, to rank as completed works of art in their 
own right, to be judged as an independent and autonomous art form. 

The first impression of the visitor to the exhibit is that the qualitative 
standard of these drawings is extremely high, and secondly, that there is a de- 
cided national character about German art which pervades and supersedes the 
fashion of any single period. A very few are busy and mannerized variants of 
styles originating in other art centers in Italy and France, but even when this 
is the case, the national idiom is always plainly identifiable. 

The first of these characteristics is realism. By this I do not mean photo- 
graphic representationalism, but rather the realism which results from a de- 
termination to present the world as it is. This approach to nature has always 
puzzled critics who judge art from the tradition of classic idealism. For ex- 
ample, the Count of Argenville, writing in the 18th century, commented, ‘The 
Germans do not select from nature. They present the world as it is, with all 
its beauty and baseness, and make no effort to emphasize the one or eliminate 
the other.’” The Count, an apostle of the classic tenet that the duty of an 
artist was, like Apelles, to select from the most perfect models in nature and 
combine the result into an ideal but essentially unreal form, understandably 
could not grasp the German form of idealism, which saw beauty even in 

Mr. Cooke is a member of the curatorial staff of the National Gallery of Art where 
this special exhibition was first spown in the United State fs, in Oct be Te 1955. It is also to 


be seen im Cleveland, San Francisco, Boston, and New York Cit) 
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imperfection, in the distorted and the broken. Who, looking at these drawings, 
would deny that this analysis of beauty was not equally justified ? The stubby 
hands, wart covered forehead and crafty stare of the praying nobleman (Fig. 
1) is psychologically and physically such a precise and pitiless analysis of the 
truth about the sitter, that if there is beauty in truth, this and many other of 
these technically superlative portrait drawings must rank as works of art of 
a high order. 

The second general characteristic may be described under the heading of 
scale. With a few exceptions (notably those by Diirer and Elsheimer) most 
of these drawings are finished to a degree which, regardless of the actual size 
of the drawing surface, gives an impression of small scale, with an often 
jewel-like elaboration. To Italian critics, who are apt to define drawing as the 
art of knowing what to leave out, the reasons for desiring this degree of finish 
have always been perplexing. “The German artist,” wrote a 17th century 
Roman critic, ‘‘always creates in terms of wood carving.” To quote this remark 
is in no sense derogatory, but is intended to illustrate a well-defined national 
characteristic, which is very evident in many of these drawings. A sculptor 
who works in wood (and Germans have always been past masters in this 
medium) tends, from the nature of the material, to finish his work in greater 
detail than the craftsman working in clay or stone. He tends to search out, to 
elaborate, and to describe precisely the forms which he is creating or copying. 
Moreover most woods naturally when carved, tend to reflect the light from 
the many small facets left by the sculptor’s knife, and perhaps this is the origin 
of the very individual ‘Danube School” type of drawing on dark paper with 
fractionalized highlights, of which there are many examples in the exhibition. 
Another characteristic of wood is that it tends more than any other medium 
to assume fantastic and grotesque shapes, and this again is one of the recurring 
characteristics of German art. Whether this tradition of woodcarving, which, 
historically, is one of the most time-honored crafts in Germany, has affected 
the form of art expression is not important, the significant point is that through- 
out the exhibition there is a technical competence, a workmanlike efhciency, 
and a desire to represent the minutiae of nature with the same honest attention 
to detail, precision and dignity, as shown in the treatment of the most monu- 
mental subject matter. 

The third characteristic of the drawings in the show is calligraphic. In 
almost all of these drawings there is an involuted type of linear design, stem- 
ming perhaps from the type of penmanship which since the middle ages has 
been a required part of the educated man’s training in Germany. Whatever 
the source, this precise national handwriting, with its characteristic flourishes, 
whorls, hooks and ripples, which is as evident in the iron work on a mediaeval 
cathedral as it is in a page of music written by Bach, runs through the present 
exhibition like a leitmotif. At its worst this calligraphic penmanship becomes 
finicky, but at its best, and there are many examples in this collection of the 
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Fig. 1. Hans Baldung: Portrait, 1581, Black and brown chalk with touches of red chalk in the 
face; 446 x 291 mm. Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin. 





) Fig. 2. Lucas Cranach, the Younger: Portrait of Princess Elizabeth of Saxony, c. 1564, Brush and 
' brown ink with oil touches on paper prepared with a pale pink ground, traces of preliminary 
sketch in black chalk; 367 x 288 mm. Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin. z 

’ best, it is a language of great beauty and expressive power. : 
: For the art historian who has specialized in the study of drawings, the j 
exhibition holds a number of surprises. The first is the delicacy and expressive ; 

power of the work of Albrecht Altdorfer (Fig. 3), whose drawings are not ; 

generally known in this country, and who judging from the four examples in ; 
; different techniques, must be rated among the most gifted of Diirer’s con- 
’ temporaries. Similarly, the refinement and grace of the single portrait study 

shown by Lucas Cranach, the Younger (Fig. 2), although it depends to some 

extent on French prototypes, is a charming interlude and technically compares 
i well with any other by more famous masters. 

The showpieces of the exhibition, if we except the masterpieces by 

$ Diirer, whose status as one of the world’s greatest draftsmen has never been 
‘ questioned, are the three black chalk drawings by Matthias Griinewald. Of 
these the small sketch of the kneeling Virgin would be my first choice (Fig. 
l 1). The figure kneels before a priediew, one hand raised in adoration, the other 
t on a page of the book opened before her. Her braided flaxen hair falls over her 
S pleated cloak. The stamp of genius in the drawing is in the treatment of the 
. cloak, which falls in a cascade of rhythmic and flowing grace from her 
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Fig. 3. Albrecht Altdorfer: Lands 


ype with Tall Spruce, Pen, watercolor 
and opaque color; 201 x 136 mm. About 1522 Altdorfer was devoting 


particular attention to representation of pure landscape. This date is 


on one of three landscape studies in watercolor and opaque color on 


paper. Altdorfer’s rare landscape etchings date from the same time 


They mark the beginning of a new branch of graphic art. Kupfer 
stichkabinett, Ber 
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Fig. 4. Mathias Grunewald: Virgin Kneeling, Chalk and carbon 
ink heightened with white; 207 x 210 mm. For these studies, 
Griinewald applied a preparation in gray watercolor, then black 
chalk, heightening in such a way that the transitions from one 


medium to the other are scarcely visible. Kupferstichkabinett 
Berlin 


shoulders, and perfectly supplements in abstract terms the fluttering hands and 
the expression of intense devotion indicated with a few lines on the upturned 
face of the Virgin. The reproduction does scant justice to the beauty of the 
rippling light and masterly control of values in this slight drawing. The other 
two chalk and wash drawings by this master are equally fine and mark Grine- 
wald, whose drawings are almost unknown in the United States, as one of the 
most expressive and powerful artists in the history of German art. 

It is clear from the exhibit that the 16th century is the golden age of 
German art. Heralded by such talented draftsmen as Schongauer, most of the 
great names occur in this period—the Holbeins, the Cranachs, Breu, Altdorfer, 
Diirer, Balding. These artists established a norm, and set a standard which has 
never been excelled, or forgotten by later generations of German artists. 

The 17th century also has surprises. The three drawings by Adam 
Elsheimer prove that stylistically he was in the vanguard of the whole Baroque 
development of the 17th century. His “Landscape with a Caravan of Mules” 
is the forerunner of the achievements of Claude Lorrain and Rembrandt in 
this medium of bistre pen and wash, and not even these masters handled the 
technique with more subtlety and control than Elsheimer in this landscape. 
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Fig. 5. Ferdinand von 
Olivier: Farm at Médling, 
neor Vienna, 1823, pen 
and chinese ink on green- 
gray paper; 327 x 453 mm. 
This artist's mature draw- 
ings admirably combine 
acute observation with 
tireless precision. Staat- 
liche Graphische Samm- 
lung, Munich. 





Apart from this master the 17th and 18th century drawings, while invariably 
excellent in quality, are almost without exception derivative from Italian and 
French prototypes. Even at the end of the 16th century the shadow of the 
Zuccari is all too apparent in the work of such men as Frederich Sustris. Later, 
Johann Liss clearly derives his style from the Caracci, Matthias Giinther from 
Pietro da Cortona, and the Asam brothers from Bibbiena and Gaulli. The 
dependence during the 18th century is equally strong. The charming vignettes 
of Chodowiecki are variations on Parisian models, and Chardin inspired 
perhaps too closely the work of de Peters. The main current of German tra- 
dition seems almost lost until the.19th century when suddenly the idiom 
emerges again as an independent entity with the work of Ferdinand von 
Olivier (Fig. 5), Philipp Otto Runge, Caspar David Friedrich, and Franz Theo- 
bald Horny. The dependence is still there but the national style is much 
clearer; these late romanticists show a return to the classic period of the 
16th century, and a conscientious effort to continue the tradition of precise 
craftsmanship and meticulous attention to the minutiae of nature which, com- 
bined with the inherent lyric naturalism and expressionistic power, seems to 
form the true artistic heritage of Germany. 

If one may make a criticism of such a consistently excellent exhibition, it 
would be that the contemporary exponents of the German idiom, such as 
Klee, Kokoshka, and perhaps George Grosz, are not included. Although it 
may be argued that these artists technically are not German, nevertheless they 
are carrying the German tradition into the languages of modern art, and it 
seems a pity to end the exhibition with the expressionists like Corinth and 
Kathe Kollwitz, however excellent they may be. 

To summarize, this is without question the finest and most comprehensive 
collection of German drawings ever seen outside Germany, and Americans 
have every reason to be grateful to the German Federal Government which 
has entrusted these precious documents to our care for the next six months. 
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CHARLES RUFUS MOREY, 1877-1955 


With the death of Cherles Rufus Morey the 
College Art Association has lost not only a great 
mediaevalist and art historian, but one of its 
founders and staunchest supporters. His name 
oppeors in Bulletin Number | of the College 
Art Association (1913) as Director for a three 
year term. Bulletin Number 4 (1918) is the first 
Morey, “The Art of 
In 1919 the title of this pub- 
lication was changed to The Art Bulletin, but 
Number |! The 
by Charles 
R. Morey, appears in this first number of The 


to carry an article by 
Auguste Rodin. 
enumerated as Volume Ii, 


Sources of Romanesque Sculpture, 


Art Bulletin. Subsequent volumes bear repeated 
testimony not only of Professor Morey's own 
contributions, but of the long list of active 


scholars who were trained by him and who 
received inspiration from his high standards 

This memorial notice is reprinted from The 
Saturday Review of October 14, 1955, by the 
kind permission of the author and the editor 
Francis Henry Taylor, Director Emeritus of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, is now back at 
his former job as Director of the Worcester Art 
Museum. He was a pupil of Professor Morey 
first in Rome then at Princeton, and ever since 
has had a special predilection for the art of 
the middle ages 


The death on August 28 at Princeton 
of Professor Charles Rufus Morey marks 
the close of a unique and memorable 
chapter in the history of archaeological 
studies on this side of the Atlantic. Just 
fifty years ago Henry Adams was having 
privately printed for his close friends in 
Boston and Washington the first edition 
of Mont Saint Michel and Chartres. Leth- 
aby, Gardner, and Coulton were engaged 
at Oxford and at Cambridge upon the 
task of bringing the figure sculpture of 
the English cathedrals, which had been 
eclipsed by the Victorian passion for the 
139 
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Francis Henry Taylor 





A founder of CAA. 


Renaissance, to the attention of an audi- 
ence that extended beyond the fellowship 
of the Society of Antiquaries. In France, 
where the Gothic had always been associ- 
ated with the ancien régime and the efforts 
of the House of Orléans to restore the 
Bourbons to the throne, Viollet-le-Duc, 
two generations earlier, had inspired a 
cult for the Middle Ages which has de- 
scended by an almost apostolic succession 
upon the present-day administration of the 
Monuments Historiques. The Société des 
Antiquaires de France, of which Morey 
was an honorary correspondent, were a 
dedicated band who built upon the frame- 
work of Lenoir’s Napoleonic “Musée des 
monumens francais.” Elsewhere in Europe 
the new interest in the Middle Ages had 
manifested itself in many ways: in Italy it 





was the pushing back of the guattrocento 
to the ¢recento and ducento and the dis- 
covery of long-forgotten beauties of By- 
zantium and the early Latin Church. The 
Gothic and the Romanesque appealed to 
the Teutonic countries above all as sym- 
bols of the continuity of German im- 
perialism; the step from Barbarossa to 
Bismarck was a short one which could 
easily be explained. 

Charles Rufus Morey, probably the 
greatest mediaevalist America has yet pro- 
duced, had won a three-year fellowship 
in 1900 from the University of Michigan 
to the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome. Trained as a classicist, he quickly 
fell under the spell of the vestiges of primi 
tive Christianity that were being turned 
up daily in the catacombs and immedi- 
ately understood their relation to the dis- 
integrating monuments of Late Imperial 
grandeur. Morey was to become a con- 
vinced visual counterpart to Gibbon, a 
man who filled the prodigious storeroom 
of his mind not only with the literary 
sources of the Middle Ages but also with 
the myriad images which those times had 
left behind them on the Mediterranean 
littoral and in Western Europe. The ac- 
cumulation of those years, quite aside from 
making him a feared and beloved teacher, 
was the basis for the ‘Princeton Index of 
Christian Art,” that virtually complete and 
classified card inventory of photographs, 
descriptions, and bibliography of objects 
of mediaeval art of every category. Copies 
of this Index file are now available at 
Dumbarton Oaks in Washington and in 
the Vatican Library. 

It is a work of which he was the edi 
tor and prime mover, a humanistic tool 
now covering some 100,000 works of art 
and comparable only with the celebrated 
Bollandist dictionary of a century ago 

It was at the end of his first sojourn 
in Rome that Morey came into contact with 
the late Alan Marquand and returned with 
him to Princeton University. To his eternal 
credit, this expert on the Renaissance, who 
wrote the definitive books on the Della 
Robbia family, and was the son of the 


New York merchant whose collection was 
bequeathed to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art as one of its chief glories in 1888, 
saw the young mediaevalist in his full sta- 
ture and potentiality. The association lasted 
during Alan Marquand’s lifetime and 
Rufus Morey, after having turned down 
flattering offers from Harvard, Yale, and 
New York universities, stayed on as his 
successor as chairman of the Department 
and Marquand Professor of Art and Ar- 
chaeology. 

In the first year of his taking charge a 
panic was created in the university when 
the Art Department, which had luxuriated 


as an easy refuge for the football player , 


and the dilettante, failed all but two of 
the students enrolled in its courses. Since 
they included the sons of rich and prom- 
inent alumni, the president asked the 
chairman to reconsider what appeared upon 
the surface to be a wholesale Slaughter 
of the Innocents. Morey’s innate sense of 
iconography prompted him to send back 
word with the imperviousness of Herod: 
Since you have asked me, Mr. President, 
to create a department which will be a 
credit to the University, these gentlemen 
will stay flunked.’’ Never in the years that 
followed did compromise attempt to reas 
its ugly head in McCormick Hall. 
Morey was a relentless fighter and a 
persistent money-raiser for the things in 
which he believed. Chief among the latter 
were the ideas and theories which he and 
his associates developed. Building followed 
building, but primarily, while he left the 
questions of painting in the hands of his 
competent colleague Frank Jewett Mather, 
Ir, he built about him a congeries of 
disciples who have devoted their lives to 
pursuing trails of investigation which he 
had already blazed. If he has been accused 
of having created too many students in his 
own image, the American professorate and 
museums have been the gainers from the 
deficiencies of his greatness; for it 1s 
largely because of him that the tone set by 
the College Art Association, of which he 
was a founder, has been able to gain ac- 
ceptance of the Fine Arts as a separate 
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and full-grown discipline. And it is the 
very authority which he created for this 
discipline which persuaded the Institute 
for Advanced Study to bring to Princeton 
a group of distinguished humanists from 
abroad to complement the regular mem- 
bers of the university faculty. 

In the half-century that marked Rufus 
Morey's active career—he was born in 
1877—the progress of mediaeval studies in 
the United States had developed a curious 
and somewhat unexpected pattern. In the 
major universities the emphasis had been 
on political and economic history. Others 
had given, particularly at Columbia and 
Harvard, a stimulus to the Romance lan 
guages in which attention was almost 
equally divided between Dante, Chaucer, 
and the chansons de gestes. Mediaeval art, 
if it was included in the curriculum at all, 
was the property of the schools of archi- 
tecture, where the barrel vault of the 
Romanesque builders was studied in its 
relation to the architecture of Greece and 
Rome, together with the new problems of 
the soaring vaults and flying buttresses of 
the Gothic style. Invention of construction 
appeared more important in the early 
years of the twentieth century than aesthe 
tic considerations. It was then that Am 
erican philanthropy sought to clothe the 
new academic standards with the respect 
ability of colleges wrought in pseudo- 
Gothic imitation of Oxford and Cambridge 

Against this bogus architecture Morey 
and his opposite number on the faculty 
at Harvard, A. Kingsley Porter, violently 
rebelled. Since Ralph Adams Cram, whom 
Morey cavalierly dismissed as a journalist 
and promoter, was the official architect of 
the trustees of Princeton University, 
Anglo-Catholicism all but triumphed in 
the citadel of John Knox. This phase of 
Romanticism was abetted by the Great Cru 
sade of 1917-1918, when 10,000,000 
Americans were exposed for the first time 
to the beauties of the cathedrals and ab 
beys of France and Flanders they were 
defending with their lives. 

These two scholars saw the need and 
seized the opportunity of bringing this 
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rather disparate enthusiasm for the Gothic 
taste into an organized and rational disci- 
pline. At Princeton a detailed study of 
the sources of mediaeval styles as revealed 
in the early illuminated manuscripts made 
possible an exposition of what Morey 
called “the backbone of mediaeval art.” 
The field was parceled out to the various 
members of the faculty and their post- 
graduate students, and the fame and 
stature of the Department as a research 
center in the areas of early Christian, 
Byzantine, and Carolingian art soon be- 
came known throughout the world. 
Harvard, on the other hand, was more 
occupied with the work of art itself than 
with the historical and theoretic circum- 
stances of its background. To the tradi- 
tion of Charles Eliot Norton had been 
added an adventurous and informed sense 
of connoisseurship and interest in the 
integrity and structure of the object. Kings- 
ley Porter, who much earlier had produced 
his “Mediaeval Architecture,” published 
in the Twenties “Romanesque Sculpture of 
the Pilgrimmage Routes,” a nine-volume 
corpus of photographs of the principal 
monuments, most of which he had had 
taken for the first time. If he lacked the 
rigorous archaeological discipline of 
Morey, Porter made up for it with as- 
tounding natural gifts of perception and 
intuition. His useful and inspiring work 
was cut short at the height of his career 
in 1933 when a high wind carried him 
into the sea from the moor of the castle 
to which he had retired in Ireland. Popu- 
larly depicted as friendly enemies by 
those unable to penetrate their rivalry, it 
is possible only for those who had worked 
simultaneously with both of them to bear 
witness to the depth of their friendship 
and mutual respect for one another. It was, 
in fact, from the delicate and perfect bal- 
ance of this equation of totally opposite 
temperaments that the study of mediaeval 
art achieved the proportions that it has 
in the universities and museums of this 
country. The Cloisters at the Metropolitan 
Museum and the illuminated manuscripts 
of the Pierpont Morgan Library are but 





two examples of how the public has 
profited from the energy and light gener- 
ated by these two men. 

While Rufus Morey’s activities were 
concentrated on the banks of the Raritan, 
his heart since early manhood had always 
remained embedded in the Tiber. And 
part of his nostalgia for Rome lay in his 
insatiable curiosity regarding the fate of 
art in the later periods of antiquity. He 
was obsessed with tearing aside the curtain 
which separated the late Alexandrian 
painting of Pompeii from the highly de- 
veloped Byzantine style of Ravenna and 
Constantinople. Since he was thoroughly 
familiar with the sequence of early Christ- 
ian churches in Rome he knew what to 
expect. But where should he seek for 
corroboration amid the ruins of the Med- 
iterranean basin? He resolved to try his 
luck in Antioch, one of the three great 
capitals of the Roman Empire, which in 
antiquity had been as prosperous as Alex- 
andria but which in the course of centuries 
had fallen from a population of some 
2,000,000 to become an Arab village of 
30,000 souls. Since the city and its fashion- 
able suburb Daphne had never been rebuilt 
following the devastating earthquake of 
526 A.D., they offered virgin opportunity 
for the pick and shovel of the archaeolo- 
gist. With the imagination and determina- 
tion of a Schliemann or a Mariette, Morey 
organized the “Committee for the Excava- 
tion of Antioch and its Vicinity,” composed 
af representatives of the French High 
Commission in Syria, the Louvre, Prince- 
ton, the Baltimore Museum of Art, and 
the Worcester Art Museum. Among 
other antiquities, a series of fabulous 
mosaic pavements was laid open in the 
thirties, and it is possible today to see 
in Paris as well as in Maryland and Mas- 
sachusetts the systematic history of painting 
from the beginning of the first century 
to the accession of the Emperor Justinian 
in 527. Morey had found the data which he 
required to rewrite the history of late 
antique and early mediaeval art, which 
he subsequently did, and had laid the 
foundations for a proper study of the 


mosaics which Thomas Whittemore and 
his colleagues of the Byzantine Institute 
were uncovering beneath the Turkish plas- 
ter and whitewash in the Hagia Sofia. 


One could not have expected Rufus 
Morey to have remained passive to the 
fate of Italy in the dark days of liberation 
and reconstruction. Having served with 
the American Commission for the Pro- 
tection and Salvage of Arts and Monv- 
ments in War Areas, he anticipated his 
retirement from Princeton in 1945 and 
accepted the Acting Directorship of the 
American Academy in Rome. Then, as 
the State Department required more and 
more of his knowledge and experience, he 
transferred his activities to the Embassy, 
where he continued as cultural attaché 
until 1952. His role was something like 
that of a latter-day Winckelmann, a mod- 
erator in the disputes arising from the 
property claims of the governments who for 
so long had maintained academies and 
cultural missions in the city. He was the 
president of the International Union of 
Archaeological and Historical Institutes, 
and it is due almost entirely to his persist- 
ent leadership that the archaeological li- 
braries stolen by the Nazis were recovered, 
sorted out, and restored to their rightful 
owners. But more remarkable still is the 
fact that not only was he one of the very 
few Protestants ever elected to the Pontifi- 
cal Academy of Archaeology, he was also 
entrusted with the editorship of the cata- 
logue of the Museo Sacro of the Vatican 
Library. The Cardinal Prefects had taken 
measure of the man. 


Today the study of mediaeval art in 
America has become a commonplace. Ev- 
eryone is doing it and, alas, doing the same 
thing over and over again. It will be 
difficult to find the bold and imaginative 
leadership of which Charles Rufus Morey 
was the symbol and epitome. The genera- 
tion of students which he left behind him 
will cherish his memory and friendship; 
they will likewise find consolation in the 
methods and knowledge which he be- 
queathed to them. 
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Born November 20, 1877, in Hastings, 
Michigan, Professor Morey was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 1899 
and received a master of arts degree there 
the following year. After three years at 
the American School in Rome as a Fellou 
in Christian Archaeology, he came to 
Princeton in 1903 as assistant in Classics 
and fellow in Art and Archaeology. He 
taught for a year at the Princeton Prepara- 
tory School, then returned to the University 
as an instructor in Classics in 1905. He 
was named one of W oodrou Wilson's Pre 
ceptors in 1906, became an assistant pro- 
fessor in 1915, and was promoted to pro- 
fessor in 1918. 

In 1925 Professor Morey returned to 
Rome for a year as head of the American 
School of Classical Studies of the American 
Academy in Rome. In the same year he 
was appointed chairman of his department 
in Princeton. He was designated Mar- 
quand Professor of Art and Archaeology in 
1938. 

Among his principal publications are: 
“East Christian Paintings in the Frees 
Collection,” 1914; “Lost Mosaics and 
Frescoes of Rome,” 1915; Sardis,” Vol. 


V., 1925; “The Miniatures of the Terence 
Mss.,” with L. W. Jones, 1931; “Christian 
Art,” 1935; “The Mosaics of Antioch,” 
1938; ‘Early Christian Art,” 1941, and 
“Mediaeval Art,” 1942. 

Professor Morey received the Silver 
Cross of the Vatican, the Silver Medal of 
the Dante Alighieri Society and bhonor- 
wy degrees from Oberlin, Michigan, Chi- 
cago, New York University and Yale, as 
well as Princeton. In 1935 he was awarded 
the Syrian Order of Merit, First Class, and 
in 1937 was named Chevalier of the Order 
of the Crown of Belgium. 

Former president of the International 
Union of Archaeological and Historical In- 
stitutes of Rome, he was a fellow of the 
Mediaeval Academy, the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, the Pontifical 
Academy of Archaeology, the Accademia 
dei Lincei and the Virtuosi del Pantheon, 
Rome. 

Profe ‘sor More y fs survit ed hy his 
widow, the former Miss Sara Frances 
Tupper, to whom he was married in 1915; 
one son, Johnathan T. Morey, of Moun- 
tain Avenue; and three grandchildren — 
Princeton Herald, August 31, 1955. 


AUGUSTE RODIN AND HIS ENGLISH FRIENDS 


1885-1889 


In the long and stormy life of Auguste 
Rodin, a special interest attaches to the 
period of the 1880's. The sculptor was 
then at the height of his power; his great 
ness was recognized. In 1881 he was com 
missioned by the Ministry of Fine Arts 
to produce the entrance-door of the new 
Musée des Arts décoratifs, and it was thus 
that he conceived La Porte de l'Enfer. 
This—the richest, if not the greatest, of his 


Professor Sells is on the faculty of Indiana 
University in the Departme nt of Frenc h 


and Italian. 
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masterpieces—was to be twenty years in 
the making. As the door was to be twenty 
feet high and his studio in the Rue des 
Fourneaux was not large enough, the gov- 
ernment allotted him the use of Studio J at 
the Dépét des Marbres in the rue de 
l'Université. In 1884 the Municipal Coun- 
cil of Calais decided to set up in their 
city a group of statuary representing the 
burghers of Calais on their way to the 
camp of Edward I1]—the famous episode 
in Froissart. Rodin was approached, and, 
being entrusted with the work in 1885, 
undertook to complete it in 1886. It was 





not actually finished until some 
later." During these years Rodin worked 
with a feverish energy which his biog- 
rapher has associated, perhaps rightly, with 
a passionate love affair which occupied 
him. 

Meanwhile, in 1882, he had begun to 
establish relations with England. Alphonse 
Legros, who had made a position for 
himself in that country and was now pro- 
fessor of Art in the Royal School of Art 
in Kensington, was only one of a group, 
which included his compatriot Jules Dalou, 
the American sculptor Natorp, and also 
W. E. Henley, who were trying to persu- 
ade Rodin to come to London. In 1884 he 
exhibited L’Age d’Airain at the Royal 
Academy.’ 

It was therefore not unnatural that the 
most talented of the pupils in sculpture 
at South Kensington should 
pursue her studies in Paris. This was Miss 
Jessie Lipscomb who had won the Queen's 
Prize in 1882 and the National Silver 
Medal for Art in 1883. She appears to 
have entered Rodin’s studio in or about 
1884, and she remained there as a pupil 

1 Judith Cladel, Rodin, trans. by James Whit 
tall, New York, 1937, pp. 72-75, 86-95 

2 Ibid., pp. 81-2. 
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Fig. 2. La Porte de |'Enfer 
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Fig. 1. Rodin in mirror. 


for four years, executing under his direc- 
tion part of the modelling for the Bowr- 
geois de Calais. She left Paris on her 
marriage to Mr. William Elborne, of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, and went to live 
at Peterborough, where Rodin was after- 
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wards her guest at Wootton House.* 


Rodin's other student and assistant at 


this time was Camille Claudel, sister of the 


future poet and ambassador. Especially 
skilled in the modelling of hands and 
feet, she was a young woman of great 


beauty and extraordinary talent. A bust of 
Miss Lipscomb which she made in 1886 
is now in England. Mlle. Claudel was also 
a guest at Wootton House 
group-photograph taken 
1887—-; and the association of the Elborne 
family with the Claudels was renewed in 
1939 when Paul Claudel received an hon- 


she figures in a 


there about 


orary degree at Cambridge. 

The photographs that accompany this ar- 
ticle illustrate the persons and the period 
I have mentioned made in 
1885 or 1886 by Mr. Elborne, whose son, 
the Reverend William Elborne 
Rector of Tinwell, owns the copyright and 


They were 


formerly 


very courteously permits me to reproduce 
them." 

Fig. 1 is of Rodin, seen in 
with the model for La Porte de l’Enfer be 
hind him 

Fig. 2 is of the upper panel of La Porte 
de l’Enfer, as the clay 
that moment. The first conception of “The 
Thinker 


other figures are in various stages of con 


a murrofr 


model existed at 


is seen in the center, while the 


struction 

Fig. 3 is of great biographical interest 
Rodin is 
“Burghers of Calais.” To the 


here at work on one of the 
right are 
seated Miss Lipscomb who assisted him 
with this work, and Mlle. Claudel 


presumably taken at the 


These 
pictures 
Dépot des Marbres 

The life and character of the sculptor 
have been studied by Judith Cladel in 
her Rodin, and further details are fur 
nished by Marcelle Tirel in The Last Years 
of Rodin (English trans., London, 1925). 
Of all his female France 


were 


associates in 


*See the « tuary notice n “Mrs 


graphic Laboratory of Indiana Ur rsit for his 
skil n making new 
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Fig. 3 


Rodin working on one of the figures 


of the Bourgeois de Calais 


these two ladies were, with Rose Beuret, 
his life-long and longsuffering companion, 
the sculptor's most disinterested friends. 
But a place of honor also belongs to the 
late Mrs. Elborne 

She and her family remained on friendly 
terms with both Rodin and the Claudels 
I recognized Paul Claudel at once,’’ Mrs 
Elborne wrote to her son after attending 
the ceremony at Cambridge; “in spite of 
features had the old 
familiar kindly expression! After all was 
over we went to Trinity Hall Lodge 


his white hair his 


very de- 


He now 
learnt, as he 


and Paul came out at once to us 
lighted indeed to see us 
speaks a bit of 


again. 
English 
laughingly said, when he was in America. 
Rodin’s relations with England had been 
closer. In 1907 Oxford had conferred on 
him an honorary degree at the same time 
as on Mark Camille Saint- 
Saéns.” A few fund was 
raised for purchasing a bronze replica of 
the Burghers of Calais and in 1913 
Rodin invited to London to select a 
site, by the Palace of Westminster, where 


and 
later a 


Twain 
years 


was 


the group was to be set up. “Rodin was 


happy,” writes Judith Cladel, “and told 
the eminent official (Sir Lionel Earle, of 
the Home Office) that for the first time 


in his life he had been consulted as to the 
placing of one of his statues.” 


5 Letter of June 6, 1939, from Wootton House 
Quoted by permission of the Rev. William FE 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 


This is the final article of our collaborator, Dr 
translator is Matilde V. Pfeiffer. 


For the majority of Europeans, America, 
from the artistic point of view, is a colony 
of Europe, and exhibitions of American 
art in Europe, when they deal with the 
past, for instance the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, are considered English, and when 
they deal with contemporary art, Parisian. 
Both these judgments are false. It is true 
that Americans had emigrated from Europe 
with a European conception of art, but 
in the American climate, so different both 
from the natural and from the spiritual 
point of view, painting became drier, more 
concrete, and Puritanism itself gave a 
very special charm to early paintings and 
portraits. As a matter of fact they remind 
us of the “primitives” so highly valued 
today; in other words Americans have re- 
tained this preference for naiveté and no- 
where are there so many amateur Sunday 
painters as in the U.S.A. It is true that 
Americans do not have a Menzel nor a 
Delacroix, but the average of their painting 
is about the same as in Europe. 

Around the year 1900 a new era dawns 
for art, of which the first impulse comes 
from France and Germany while America 
joins in after the first World War. Again 
one can say that Americans don't have a 
Braque, nor a Kirchner, nor a Marc; but 
the average of their art is not different 
from that of Europe. American painters 
and sculptors are more free from bias than 
their European colleagues. This might 
somehow be lucky for them. While in 
Europe the ways are becoming narrower 
they are widening in the U.S. where the 
“isms” (doctrines) don’t play any role 
As in all fields, everyone does what he 
thinks is right, and the gap between the 


PAINTERS 


Has America an Art of Its Own? 


Will Grohmann 


Will Grohmann, on his trip in the U.S.A. The 


average artist and the very top is nar- 
rower. Even in the Museum of Modern 
Art hang some pictures which surprise us 
as apparently outdated. There are still in 
America a romantic style, a realistic one, 
and a socially critical one. In any case the 
relation between the realistic and the ab- 
stract is not the same as in Europe; and 
there are more realistic artists than ab- 
stractionists. 

One may ask who are the most influen- 
tial personalities, romantics like Marsden 
Hartley, realists like Hopper, critics of 
society like Grosz, or symbolist painters 
like Tobey. It is not easy to answer this 
question, because even in good private col- 
lections, even where the owner is not 
obliged to give a fair representation of 
the various schools (as a museum director 
should), we find very often paintings and 
sculptures of the most different tendencies. 

The explanation of this can be found in 
the vastness of the land and in the dis- 
parity of the forty-eight states. Illinois is 
different from Texas, and so is California 
from Pennsy!vania. Therefore, when art is 
assembled from all directions, the impres- 
sion is very diversified and not exclusively 
determined by metropolitan centers like 
New York and Chicago. To be sure the 
East is in the lead with New York where 
the great artists like Lyonel Feininger, 
Alexander Calder, Ben Shahn, Stuart Davis, 
{the late} John Marin, and Arthur Dove 
live; and where the leading art galleries 
are. But when one visits an exhibition in 
St. Louis or Taos in New Mexico, then 
one experiences the enormous tension be- 
tween geographic and artistic poles. The 
difference between Munich and Hamburg 
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is by far smaller than the one between 
Detroit and St. Louis: the U.S.A. is a 
miniature world which stretches from 
the extreme North to the tropics, from 
Asia and the Pacific to Europe on the 
Atlantic. 

With regard to the older generation, 
with Lyonel Feininger, Alfred Maurer, 
John Marin, Marsden Hartley, Edward 
Hopper, Max Weber, Arthur Dove, and 
Charles Demuth, we find here that the 
expressionistic tendencies are predominant 
as in Germany; only Dove approaches 
abstraction, while Feininger and Marin 
have developed something constructive out 
of expressionism. By this we don’t mean to 
say that the older generation is intrinsic- 
ally the same in America as in Germany. 
In Germany, for instance, we do not have 
a Feininger, who, even when he lived in 
Germany, had something in his painting 
of the crystalline heights rising over the 
Manhattan sea of houses. We have no 
Dove, whose free forms are closer to 
Delaunay than to Marc, and who is a 
kindred spirit of the gifted Georgia 
O'Keeffe. Likewise we have no Hopper, 
to whom the ascription of the Neue 
Sachlichkeit applies only in a limited way; 
also no Tobey, who is no less elaborate 
than the lyricist W. H. Auden 

Each of these Americans has had an 
influence on the younger generation. A 
number of realists, like Ben Shahn, are 
connected with Hopper, and many ex- 
Weber, and painters like Lee Gatch to 
Dove; gifted men like Karl Knaths, to 
Marin. They are followers, not imitators 
Knaths, as well as the late Dove, is a 
protégé of the famous collector Duncan 
Phillips in Washington, who, in spite of 
being the owner of paintings of Giorgione, 
El Greco, Goya, Daumier, Renoir, Céz- 
anne is buying abundantly the works of the 
younger artists, even if he hardly has any 
room left where to hang them 


, ) ) 
Realism still prevalent. 


At the other extreme we find in America 
as everyone else today, the abstractionists, 
William Baziotes, Arshile Gorky, Rice 
Pereira, Jackson Pollock, Stuart Davis, 
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Adolph Gottlieb. To whom do they go 
back? To Kandinsky, to Mondrian, to 
Klee? To none of these. American artists 
know them very well: Kandinsky, as early 
as 1912 was being collected in the U.S.A.., 
but, from the very beginning the Ameri- 
can artists took an entirely different atti- 
tude from the Blaue Reiter and the cubists. 
They remained closer to reality than the 
Europeans, who, for the last 500 years had 
been dealing with it. The presuppositions 
for Kandinsky’s “The Spiritual in Art’ 
and for Picasso's ““The Subjective Vision” 
had first to be created, and artists are still 
at work to develop the new expression 
from their own talents. 

Exhibitions of contemporary abstract art, 
such as often are shown in America in 
art schools, for instance as recently in the 
Guggenheim Museum at New York, look 
very differently from those in Germany. 
Naturally in America, as everywhere, 
there are imitators, but leaving them aside, 
we are struck by two characteristics: the 
unconcern about the question whether the 
relations between objects are mutually re- 
sponsive, and secondly, the desire to 
discover a form of expression out of 
themselves. The result is a more uneven 
quality in exhibitions, but a greater vital- 
ity. 

The even younger artists do not imitate 
masters of recognized fame, as they well 
know that they would achieve no success 
by imitating Pollock, for instance, even 
if he is successful. In considering “‘realists” 
of the younger generation like Murch or 
Bruckmann, it would be an error to think 
of Hopper or Ben Shahn. 

The majority of the people who visit ex- 
hibitions are used to thinking in terms of 
comparison—this picture looks to them 
like a Corot, that one like a Picasso or a 
Klee. On account of certain casual simil- 
arities they forget the thing itself, and 
particularly because nothing is more difh- 
cult than to realize and to describe a 
simple fact. During a discussion in Berlin, 
when I asked one of the speakers who had 
become involved in a series of comparisons 
what he actually saw in the picture—which 
obviously represented a game of bowling 





— it resulted that he had not observed any- 
thing. Fortunately in the U.S.A. people are 
more “uncultured” and they see things as 
they are. 

It would be rewarding to determine how 
foreign-born artists have changed in this 
peculiar climate of America, for instance 
George Grosz, or Max Ernst, or Josef 
Albers. Albers has changed little and is 


more concerned with the problems of 
construction which already played a role 
at the Bauhaus. On the contrary in 


Grosz, the pamphleteer, the influence of 
this climate is noticeable. He is nw 
interested in the sharp edge of satire, for 
today as formerly he sees the world fron 
all sides, under related aspects 
latest works might be called apocalyptic 
Max Ernst has absorbed the landscape of 
Arizona, the nature and light of the wil 
derness, he has strengthened the hallucina 
tory elements, and softened the psychiatric 
ones. Would these three painters 
developed likewise in their own country? 
An idle question, as we can only affirr 
that it was in America that they be 
what they are. 


nger 


and his 


have 


ame 


Unimpeded growth: 

What we have just said applies also te 
sculpture. The foreign-born Jacques Lip 
chitz today sees more of the world than 
before. The Naum Gabo 
was faced in the U.S.A. by a reality which 
did not differ much from his former at 


constructivist 





tistic notions, and he refined considerably 
his concepts of time and space. The un- 
mistakable Alexander Calder was Ameri- 
can born and, like Frank Lloyd Wright, is 
apparently quite un-American. From where 
did get the lightness of metal 
mobiles, f where poetry? Only 


he his 


from his 
from his own self, as he is without prece- 
dent and quite unique. Is he a contradic- 
tion? Isn't America like Calder? America 
is also Calder, but it has many facets which 
can see only when not 
know in advance what America is. There 
are other sculptors, whose works are un- 
yielding and hard, made of iron or steel, 
still the convention. And, 
important, there is, as in 
the field of painting, a great and excellent 


one one does 


and there is 


what is most 


new growth, and its spontaneity is a 


good omen for art. 

Great credit for the development of 
irt in America is due to the art schools. 
I saw a of them, among them the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art near Detroit 
Institute of Design 
everywhere experiments, 
teacher and pupils feel themselves jointly 
responsible for the future of 
What counts 
Should this freedom 


few 


and the at Chicago 


one everywhere 
artistic de 


velopment is character and 


talent—nothing else 
not lead to results which will deliver art 
from the 


art and public, 


European opposition between 
without damaging art in 


the least? 


A quote for the art historian 


The study of the history of art 
of the student; he has merely to 


of art is a painless way to 


learned 


by understanding, predigested yet pa 
ry of Art 


sw York 


eye.’ —from the preface of Hist 
#95) t 


by Jean Anne Vincent 


ook and 
orrelate 


It offers in capsule form a r 


demands little 
The history 


one has 


omplex as it is, 
learn 
everything ever 
ch diet of knowledge seasoned 
stable, and appealing to the 
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ART FILM CONGRESS IN ITALY 


I had the opportunity to attend the 
Second Congress of the CIDALC, held in 
Florence from the 25th through the 28th 
of September, to consider three related 
questions: film as an instrument for ac 
quiring a knowledge of art; methods and 
problems concerning the film on art spe 
cifically; the validity of film as a means 
of artistic expression and of intellectual 
communication. The occasion was afforded 
me of stating my personal views on these 
matters, and of participating in all the 
discussions as well as of meeting a num- 
ber of European specialists of the film on 
art and exchanging ideas with them. This 
is therefore a brief summary of a very 
stimulating event, together with an 
equally brief account of the films which 
were shown on this occasion 

The CIDALC is an international or- 
ganization; the word itself is coined on 
the initials of: Comité International pour 
la Diffusion des Arts et des Lettres par le 
Cinéma. It was founded in 1930 by 
Nicolas Pillat, who is its Vice-President 
and Permanent Secretary. It has centers in 
France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, Brazil, 
Spain and Portugal, and there are afhliates 
in Great Britain, Luxembourg, Holland, 
Switzerland, various Latin-American coun- 
tries, and now in the United States. The 
honor of representing my country as a 
“délégué du CIDALC” was graciously 
conferred upon me, and I saw no reason 
for refusing it, as I believe that we ought 
to take an active part in the highly useful 
work performed by this Committee in the 
realm of international intellectual coopera- 
tion; also, since there is a wide representa 
tion of European universities and academic 
institutions of all kinds on this Committee, 
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Theedore Bowie 


Chairman, CAA Film Committee 


the College Art Association would find 
itself in exceedingly good company; I 
hope therefore that formal ratification of 
this affiliation will be obtained at the next 
Annual Meeting. 

Fundamentally the CIDALC is actively 
interested in the diffusion of all sorts of 
cultural, educational and scientific films; 
for reasons of tradition and circumstance 
it tends to f-vor specialization -within 
given countries. The specialty of Great 
Britain, for instance, is films for children; 
that of Monaco, films about tourism: that 
of Spain, films about the dance. Italy is 
one of the countries most noted for an 
interest in the film on art, and its prin- 
cipal center of activity in this area is not 
Rome, whose CIDALC is very active in a 
more general way, but Florence. With 
headquarters in the Palazzo Strozzi, the 
Florentine group has long called itself the 
Comité International pour le Cinéma et 
les Arts Figuratifs,” but it has recently 
acted to change its title to “Institut Inter- 
national du Film d'Art’ (IFA); its 
inimateur is Carlo Ragghianti. Ragghianti 
is not only professor of art history at the 
University of Pisa, editor of the remark- 
able little art review called seleArte, maker 
of excellent films on art, but also editor 
of the most complete Repertory of Films 
on Art compiled to date. Under his very 
efficient administration, the Florentine 
branch of the CIDALC fulfills admirably 
all the aims set forth in the statutes, that 
is, to make the medium of the film on art 
known and understood, to set critical 
standards for its appreciation, to encourage 
the making of good films, the publication 
of critical and technical articles and books 
about them, to organize and participate in 





international Festivals and Congresses 
afd, finally, to endeavor to coordinate all 
the creative work in the field for the ad- 
vantage of all whether they be producers, 
distributors, critics, art historians or 
artists. 

It would be difficult to give a detailed 
summary of all that was said at the 
Florence meeting. What was immediately 
apparent was the great similarity between 
the views held by the Europeans and by 
those of us in America who have given 
thought to the matters on the agenda. AI- 
lowing for differences in non-vital areas 
(such as the organization of audiences 
there are many more cinema-clubs_ in 
Europe than in the United States, whereas 
on the contrary we are pioneers in the 
use of films in museums and libraries) it 
would seem likely that the problems of 
the film on art could be attacked jointly 
from both sides of the Atlantic. I took 
occasion to describe in detail the types of 
American audiences for which these films 
are best suited. Stressing in particular the 
importance of the University and Museum 
audiences. Thanks to the information we 
acquired last year through our poll of 
member departments of art on the subject 
of the Film on Art, its use (and sugges- 
tions for its improvement), it was possible 
for me to give to the European producers 
and distributors present a reasonably ac- 
curate idea of our reaction to their efforts. 
The kind of criticism we make of even 
the best films which reach us is precisely 
the same, in so many words, as what the 
European critics and professionals utter. 
Hence there was no surprise or hurt feel- 
ing, but a great movement of curiosity and 
pleasure over the extent of our interest 
in the use of film as an educational me- 
dium, particularly in art history and in 
general cultural appreciation courses. 

The most striking contribution was the 
one made by Paul Haesaerts, the well 
known Belgian art critic who has made a 
number of films of outstanding quality and 
also some of doubtful merit. Haesaerts 
made an eloquent plea for the film on art 
as a medium not only of creative, but 
also of critical, expression. To anyone who 


knows his films (Rubens, “De Renoir 
Coeli,” among others) this will mean a 
plea for a passionate, and stimulating, but 
distinctly one-sided presentation, of a kind 
that sets the teeth of art historians on edge. 
Haesaerts is more successful in Europe 
than in America because he addresses an 
audience of intellectuals who can make the 
mental adjustments his work requires, 
whereas the public of students he faces in 
our country is always apt to be baffled and 
misled by some of his opinions and by his 
highly imaginative technique. If, how- 
ever, we did not have Haesaerts’ academic 
unorthodoxy to stir us, we might be per- 
manently condemned to a diet of films 
made by art historians. The only worse fate 
I can conjure up is a dependence on films 
made by commercial houses. 

All good European congresses conclude 
with Voeux, which are wishful statements 
about the immediate fulfillment of sig- 
nificant goals. To us the most important 
voeu of this congress concerns the neces- 
sity of bringing out a truly critical guide 
to films on art. So far we have two cata- 
logs—Ragghianti’s and the one published 
annually by UNESCO—both of which list 
films and give some descriptive material— 
and Chapman's Guide, which includes a 
few personal opinions. None of these lists 
is very recent, and there is no telling when 
the next UNESCO catalog will be issued, 
if at all. A critical catalog is a major 
undertaking, requiring collective efforts and 
the acceptance of joint responsibility. The 
machinery to bring this labor to a success- 
ful conclusion exists, as does the indis- 
pensible good will of persons competent 
to express useful opinions, and further- 
more there are no financial obstacles. So 
there is reason for hope. 

It is no easier for one to see art films 
in Europe than it is in the United States, 
since commercial showings are almost non- 
existent. The Florence Congress was able 
to collect about fifteen, of fairly recent 
vintage. As far as I know none of them 
has been shipped to the United States as 
yet, but as they are regarded as the pick 
of the crop, a brief impression of each may 
be of interest. 
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Grouping them by countries, there were 
seven produced in Italy, four made by 
Belgians, and two each by the British and 
the Germans. The absence of films made 
in France and in the United States may 
have been caused (at least in part) by 
the usual customs difficulties—a problem 
which must be solved before any true in- 
ternational free exchange of cultural pro- 
ductions can be said to exist. 

Among the Italian films—all of them 
remarkable for intelligence of conception 
and excellence of photography, Ragghi- 
anti’s film, ‘Stile di Piero della Francesca’’ 
(12 minutes, Ferranicolor), is outstand- 
ingly good. My only complaint is that it 
is too short. The same producer's “Cena- 
colo di Andrea del Castagno’’ (Ferrania 
color, 11 minutes) is of almost equal qual- 
ity, although the color in the print I saw 
was a little pale. In both cases the frescoes 
were photographed directly on film, which 
makes a vast difference. Too many films 
hitherto have been made from photographs, 
and it is to be hoped that the practice 
will disappear 

Mario Verdone, the energetic director 
of the Rome CIDALLC, is responsible for 
“Straccita” (black and white, 10 minutes) 
and “Imagini Popolari Siciliane” ( Ferrani- 
acolor, 22 minutes). The former is a 
presentation of the Roman caricaturist 
Mino Maccari and may be of somewhat 
limited interest, Maccari being no Lautrec 
The film on Sicilian folk art (sacred and 
profane) however, is very lively and witty, 
and very absorbing as well. 

A film on Marc Chagall, made by 
Giammatteo, has very good color but it 
presupposes complete familiarity with the 
paintings photographed, as they are all 
run together. 

This practice of running pictures to- 
gether regardless of scale and with a total 
disregard of individual frames, is en- 
countered also in two of the Belgian films 
shown. ‘Le Simple Bonheur d'Edgar Tyt- 
gat,”” made by Steppé and Lévrix (19 min- 
utes, black and white), takes you into the 
artist's world. This technique is really 
a kind of photomontage. In the hands of 
an expert who is also a trained art his- 
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torian, it might yield valuable results from 
an educational standpoint. In the hands of 
Paul Haesaerts, who used it for his 
“Regina Coeli’ (color, 13 minutes), a 
good idea was spoiled by his penchant for 
trick effects. The two other Belgian films, 
one in color (“Pierre Romain—Desfosses,” 
15 minutes) and “Elle Sera Appelée 
Femme” (black and white, 13 minutes) 
are documentaires produced by De Boe. 
The latter film, showing primitive Negro 
sculpture, emphasizes arty effects of light- 
ing at the expense of the works them- 
selves. 

The two German films, technically excel- 
lent, indicate the expenditure of tremen- 
dous talent on relatively, trivial subjects. 
Diderlein’s “Der Stern Von Bethlem” 
deals with the Neapolitan figurines in the 
National Museum in Munich. The film is 
in Agfacolor, which is as good as amy in 
existence, but 15 minutes seemed twice too 
long. Carl Lamb’s “Die Moriskentanzen 
des Erasmus Grasser” (black and white, 
10 minutes) is well conceived and beauti- 
fully photographed, but inevitably on the 
monotonous side, one’s tolerance for danc- 
ing 15th-century wooden figurines being 
fairly low. 

It is a commonplace remark to say that 
the English are the masters of the docu- 
mentary. That this remark also extends to 
the subject of art is proved by the series 
of films commissioned by the B.B.C.— 
Television unit and produced by John 
Read, the son of Sir Herbert Read. We are 
familiar in this country with his film on 
Henry Moore, showing him at work on 
his sculpture for the festival of Britain. 
I had had further opportunity to admire his 
simple directness of approach, and his 
thoroughness as well as his eye for the 
significant, in his work on the English 
painter, Walter Sickert. In Florence he 
showed two of his latest works, “The 
Wallace Collection” (black and white, 
35 minutes), and “John Piper” (also 
black and white and 35 minutes). The 
first of these was disappointing, as it 
seemed to me to make the wrong kind of 
plea about national treasures to the nor- 
mal audience of the B.B.C. and not to 








tell very much about the Wallace Col- 
lection to a non-British public. The John 
Piper film is good for every kind of 
public. Not only does it show, at sufh- 
cient length, the artist at work on an 
aquatint, but it gives him a chance to say 
freely what he wants to say (a formula of 
which was perfectly exploited in the Henry 
Moore film). All these films, incidentally, 
are available on application to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Television Department. 
One last general remark about all these 
European films: without exception they are 
made in 35 mm., Which accounts in part 
for the delay in our getting to see them, 


ART EDUCATION ON TV 


In fulfillment of one of its community 
responsibilities, the New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Buffalo is experiment- 
ing in television as a new area of adult 
education. The programs are telecast by 
WBEN-TV, a local station owned and 
operated by the Buffalo Evening News, 
which donates certain viewing hours as a 
community public service. 

For several years the College has pre- 
sented a yearly series entitled, “Learn and 
Live.”” This program appears five days per 
week for fifteen minutes per day. Because 
it is an early morning program, the pre- 
sentation must be significantly different 
from college classes. Popular appeal must 
be maintained, and a sense of showman- 
ship and informality are necessities. Since 
the audience is composed mainly of women 
in the home, many of the programs have 
been directed to them. 

Two such programs were Otto Jiskra’s, 
“Art in Your Home,’ and ‘Today's 
Home,” coordinated by Otto and Clem 
Tetkowski. The first series concentrated 
on showing utilitarian objects of good de- 
sign, and discussing their advantages and 
uses. Such objects as dishes, fabrics, stain- 
less steel tableware and toys were dis- 
played. “Today's Home’ included both 
architectural and interior designs. The basic 





if one or another of our distributors de- 
cides to risk buying them. There are in- 
dications, however, of an interest in 
original creation on 16 mm. film. If this 
practice is generally followed, the time 
lag (usually two years) between European 
and American distribution can be con- 
siderably reduced. The other time-consum- 
ing factor is the translation of the sound 
track into English. We have all doubtless 
noted a certain to “adapt’’ rather than 
to translate. This has sometimes made for 
a sea-change of dubious merit, and is a 
point which they over there and we over 
here should watch carefully 


concepts of home planning such as site 
selection, floor plans, construction princi- 
ples, heating and zoning for mobility were 
elaborated upon. Mr. Anthony Carlino, a 
local architect and AIA prizewinner, was 
a guest on one program. 

Despite the competition with the ani- 
mated cartoons on a rival channel, the 
series has continued to gain viewers. It 
is hoped that some of the observing audi- 
ence will be sufficiently stimulated to enroll 
in local adult education classes where they 
may actually participate in creative activi- 
ties. 

Some programs are planned in order 
to help the general public become better 
acquainted with contemporary art. I have 
conducted a series called, “Art for You,” 
which gave special attention to sculpture 
and design in three dimensions. Objects 
were selected to show the use of various 
materials such as wood, sand, stone, plas- 
ter, and metal. Rena Margulis, a local 
sculptor, demonstrated her work, as did 
Harry Klein, a young industrial designer. 
Roger Squire, the Curator of Education 
at the Albright Art Gallery, gave a talk 
on the permanent collection of sculpture 
at the gallery. 

The art program has also included the 
demonstration of various methods and 
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Howard Conant conducting 
the children's Fun to 
Learn About Art pro- 


gram 


processes. Harlan Hoffa and Ben Stein 
zor's ‘Working with Clay’ was a good 
example. This series dealt with the form 
ing of clay into pottery and ceramic sculp 
ture. Objects were shown at various stages 
of completion and processes like glazing 
and decoration were explained, This team 
brought together the technical and aesthe 
tic aspects of ceramics by tl.eir own special 
interests, Hoffa being in Art Education and 
Steinzor in Industrial Arts 

Program coordinators found it necessary 
to draw upon many community resources 
for assistance. Students played an im 
portant part. They not only acted as as 
sistants in preparation of programs, but 
participated frequently as guest panelists. 
Often individual participants helped to 
clarify disputed issues, subsequently these 
issues often discussed in classes, on the 
campus, and provided new insights into 
problems of adult education 

Art in relation to the family has been 
the topic of several programs of the 
series. In one called “Let's Play” Jean 
Massing used children aged from four to 
eight. The activities centered around “make 
believe” in areas of art, music and dance 
In “Woodand Crafts Di Stanley 
Czurles, Director of Art Education, his 
wife Marie and their “family’’ took trips 
to the woods, beach and farm where they 
collected natural materials. These materials 
were then made into art objects such as 
driftwood sculpture, vegetable animals, 
reed baskets and sand paintings 

“The Creative Family” coordinated by 
Ken Winebrenner, editor of School Art 
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consisted mainly of interviews with au- 


thorities on creative activities in the home. 
Julius Hubler cont:asted contemporary fur- 
niture with traditional. Virginia Cuthbert 
Elliott, a well-known local painter, dis- 
cussed “Paintings in the Home.” The 
development of a neighborhood cooperative 
eramic group workshop was described by 
Harold and Estelle Lofgren. Dr. Wine- 
brenner also gave a series on crafts which 
included weaving, leather, jewelry, enamel- 
ing and gem cutting 

The range of subject matter in our pro- 
grams is readily evident, but there are 
still many phases of specialization to be 
he public. Among the 
more recent programs tending toward one 


brought before t 


major art area is Norman Truesdale’s 
Let's Look at Photography.”’ This exciting 
series has covered the communication of 
ideas through the photographic medium. 
Fundamentals of camera techniques, de- 
veloping and printing, and composition 
were extensively illustrated. 

These programs are but one step in 
the direction the universities inevitably will 
play in educational television. They indi- 
cate some of the possibilities and scope in 
one area. When more university-owned 
stations come into existence, the general 
public should have greatly increased edu 
cational opportunities. Present teaching 
methods may need radical revision to meet 
the needs of this new medium 

GEORGE K. STARK 
N. Y. State University 
College for Teachers 


Buftalo, N.Y. 











MCAC MEETING 


The Midwestern College Art Conference 
and American Society for Aesthetics held 
joint meetings this year at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois on October 
27, 28, and 29. Programs were planned so 
that two areas of interest played dominant 
roles and provided continuity to the ses- 
sions. These were The Teaching of Design 
in the College Program and The Arts and 
the Community. 

The first morning of the conference fea- 
tured a color slide exchange mart where 
hundreds of slides otherwise unavailable 
could be traded by members. This morning 
also provided the first of several oppor- 
tunities during the conference for viewing 
various art films. Among these were “A 
Communications Primer” and “The House’’ 
by Charles Eames, a film on color lithog- 
raphy by Reginald H. Neal (Mississippi), 
“Color of the Day” produced under the 


direction of Bernard Arnest and Allen 
Downs (Minnesota). 
On this day separate sessions were 


planned by each group for afternoon and 
evening. The MCAC opened with a Panel 
on Design Education which involved two 
members of university art departments 
and one former teacher of the Chicago 
Institute of Design. John H. Schulze 
(Iowa) stated the reasons for and gave 
a description of the kind of study which 
could be called “Basic Design in the 
College Program.” William Friedman (In- 
diana), who is presently developing a 
complete program of design education for 
his university, discussed the ‘Relation of 
the Design Program to the College and the 
Community,’ emphasizing the social na- 
ture of design and the collaborative nature 
of design practice today. The third speaker, 
Arnold Ryan, a graphic designer (formerly 
Chicago I.D.) presented a plea for a liberal 
education for the designer before training 
him in the techniques of his profession. 
The aims and methods of the design pro- 
grams in their respective schools were ex- 
plained and illustrated by four design 
teachers in the MCAC evening session of 


October 27. A unique approach to this 
question was made possible by Bernard 


Arnest’s (Minnesota) disclosure of the 
history of some attitudes and conflicting 
points of view among his school’s teach- 
ers and their effect upon that program. 
David H. Reider (Michigan) used color 
slides to outline some of the main ex- 
ercises and problems employed in his 
department. A program, unusual in the 
college because of its emphasis on the 
study of architecture for the undergraduate, 
was presented by Charles M. Brooks, Jr. 
(Lawrence), while the tasks and achieve- 
ments of the school of fine arts with its 
professional requirements were described 
and illustrated by James Shipley (Illinois). 

The presentations at the ASA meetings 
on the first day included the following: 
Afternoon Melvin M. Rader 
(Washington), Chairman. Speakers: Stan- 
ley Idzerda (Michigan State)—'’The 
Founding of the Louvre, A Study in Mo- 
Haskell M. Block (Wisconsin)— 
“Surrealism and Modern Poetry.’’ David 
Martin (Bucknell)—‘“On the Supposed 
Incompatibility of Expressionism and For- 
malism.”’ Evening session: Douglas Morgan 
(Northwestern), Chairman. Speaker: Ar- 
nold Isenberg (Stanford)—'’Present Situa- 


session: 


tives ‘ 


tion in the Aesthetics of Poetry.” Isabel 
Creed Hungerland (California) and 
Charles L. Stevenson (Michigan) com- 
mented on Mr. Isenberg’s paper. 

On the second morning of the con- 


ference a rich diet of varied but related 
topics featured a joint session under the 
chairmanship of Walter Abell (Michigan 
State). Albert Christ-Janer (Michigan 
State) presented something of the back- 
ground and nature of the Art Center move- 
ment in America and pointed up the desir- 
ability of bringing the study of all the 
arts “under one roof” in his talk “The 
Arts and the Community: Some Recent De- 
velopments in Practice.’ excellent 
films augmented the next presentation en- 
titled “Community Uses of Art as De- 
veloped in the Northland Shopping Center, 


Two 
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Detroit." Karl O. Van Luven, Jr., as 
sociate to the architect of the center, ex 
plained the problems encountered in per- 
suading a community to utilize its own 
artists in such large projects. ‘Design for 
Obsolescence: Its Meaning and Effect on 
the Arts’’ was the subject of Jay Doblin 
(Illinois, Institute of Technology). He 
presented a picture of the difficulties con- 
fronting the innovator in the field of in- 
dustrial design and incited challenging 
queries with his declaration that the de 
signer was not an artist and should be 
trained primarily in professional tech 
niques 

The first of two afternoon sessions on 
this day was given by the MCAC with 
Henry R. Hope (Indiana) presiding 
Franklin Boggs (Beloit) told of some new 
cross-departmental changes in the divi 
sional structure of his college and of the 
forming of a new division of creative arts 
George Culler (Art Institute, Chicago) 
discussed some of the potentialities of art 
education in the art museum, and Franz 
Schulze (Lake Forest) outlined the put 
poses and means of a beginning lecture 
course on art appreciation 

The second session of the afternoon, a 
joint meeting, conducted with D. W 
Gotshalk (Illinois) as chairman opened 
with a crackling attack by John Alford 
(Indiana) upon the merit of most of the 
painting produced today. “The Responsi 
bility of the Artist in Contemporary So 
ciety’ was the theme of this session and 
it fell to George M. Cohen (North 
western), a painter, to parry these opening 
thrusts with a series of questions de 
signed to establish that the artist of any 
time must paint as he does. The problem of 
responsibility was expanded from a con 
sideration of the national scene to one 
of international scope in a paper read by 
Holcombe M. Austin (Wheaton College, 
Mass.). Helmut Hungerland (California 
College of Arts and Crafts) discussed art 
as a vanishing profession. 

“The Problem of the Image in Con 
temporary Art’’ was the subject for the 
joint session on the final morning in which 
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Thomas M. Folds (Northwestern) acted as 
chairman. John H. Waddell (Illinois In- 
stitute of Tech.) concerned himself with 
art education for the child in his talk, 
“Awaiting the Image and _ Creative 
Growth.” The deterioration of the image 
from one of expressive forcefulness to one 
of mere decorativeness was noted in the 
development of the artist by Leon Golub 
(Northwestern) in a reading entitled, 
Crises in Contemporary Experience: 
Transformations of Imagery.’ The third 
speaker was Kenneth Lindsay (Harpur) 
who dealt with certain relationships of 
imagery in the three paintings discussed in 
his paper, “The Triple Ricochet of a 
Significant Modern Image: Joie de Vivre, 
Parc de Saint Cloud, and the Demoiselles 
d' Avignon 

Thomas M. Folds (Northwestern), vice 
president of the MCAC, served as the 
conference chairman for this year's joint 
venture. Walter Abell (Michigan State), 
program chairman of the ASA, and Doug- 
las Morgan (Northwestern) joined him in 
the work of integrating the programs of 
the two organizations. William Stipe and 
Wilbert Seidel (Northwestern) were, re- 
spectively, treasurer and secretary of the 
conference 

Northwestern University presented sev- 
eral exhibitions which had been prepared 
especially for the conference. “Young Chi- 
cago Artists,” a collection of contemporary 
paintings and pieces of sculpture occupied 
the corridors most frequently used by con- 
ference visitors. The private collections of 
Northwestern's Department of Anthropol- 
ogy, William R. Bascom, Melville J 
Herskovits, and Richard A. Waterman, 
served as resources for a showing of “Afri- 
can Sculpture and Australian Aborigine 
Art.’ Children and adult work done un- 
der the direction of George M. Cohen 
and William Stipe (Northwestern)  ac- 
counted for the exhibition of “Art in the 
Community Center,’ while numerous class- 
rooms offered a view of the student work 
of the Department of Art at Northwesten. 

WILBERT SEIDEL 
Northwestern Universit) 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Thompson Bill 
Sir: 


Thank you for this opportunity to ex- 
plain to the readers of the COLLEGE AR1 
JOURNAL what is involved in my bill 
H. R. 6847, on which hearings were held 
on July 5 and 6, 1955. 

I have been engaged for some time in 
revising my measure, in consultation, of 
course, with the Federal Departments and 
Agencies most directly concerned. Hearings 
are due to be reopened on my bill early in 
1956 and I hope to have my measure in 
final shape by that time. The Federal 
Departments and Agencies are studying my 
revised bill at this time and Wilton B 
Persons, Deputy Asistant to the President, 
wrote me recently that “The President 
has asked me to assure you that the ap 
propriate officials in the Executive Branch 
will gladly give attention to your pro- 
posals, as you suggest, and will strive to 
advise you or the Committee concerned in 
time for its early consideration in the 
next Session.” 

Among the witnesses and those present 
ing statements on H. R. 6874 last July 
were Lloyd Goodrich, Chairman of the 
Committee on Government and Art; Emlen 
Etting, president, Artists Equity Associa- 
tion; René d’Harnoncourt, director, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art; Harold Weston, 
president, Federation of Modern Painters 
and Sculptors; Nelson Rockefeller, Special 
Assistant to the President; Roswell B. 
Perkins, Assistant Secretary, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; Dr. 
Samuel Brownell, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education; Russell L. Riley, Di 
rector of the International Educational Ex 
change Service, Department of State; Ab- 
bott Washburn, Deputy Director, United 
States Information Agency; and Professor 
Ivan Johnston, Director, Art Education De 
partment, Florida State College, and presi- 
dent of the National Art Education As 
sociation. 

Title I of the revised bill sets forth 


the activities of the President's Emergency 
Fund for Participation in International 
Affairs. As of July 1st, under this Fund, 
we had participated in some 15 trade fairs 
and sent abroad such cultural groups as 
Porgy and Bess’’ and the Symphony of 
the Air. Title II is the Administration Bill, 
with some minor amendments, which the 
President recommended to the Congress 
last January in his Message on the State 
of the Union. 

In view of the highly successful pro- 
gram of cultural interchange being carried 
on by the Department of State under the 
Smith-Mundt and Fulbright Acts and the 
President's Emergency Fund, my plan to 
make this Fund permanent and raise it to 
the same dignity and status in the Federal 
Government as these earlier and related 
programs has a special significance and 
urgency. Particularly is this true in light 
of the recommendations of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee that the Fund’s 
activities be made a part of the regular 
Federal budget; and the extensive cultural 
exchange proposals made by the President 
and the Secretary of State 

Sending samples of American cultural 
life abroad is a tested way of exploding 
the damaging myth that we are cultureless 
materialists. The ultimate outcome of the 
struggle between the totalitarian and free 
worlds will be decided by ideas and the 
side which wins will do so because it 
most successfully projects its ideas and 
ideals to the rest of the world 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, president and 
publisher of the New York Times, said 
it best, perhaps, in a speech before the 
Economic Club of Detroit when he de- 
clared that “the skillful communication of 
democratic ideas, rather than sheer weight 
of armaments or economic power {is} the 
ultimate safeguard of our free society.” 

One of the best examples of such skill- 
ful communication of democratic ideas, in 
addition to “Porgy and Bess’ and the 
Symphony of the Air's trips abroad, is 
the program being carried on by the 
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United States Information Agency, which 
is sending outstanding exhibitions of 
American painting, sculpture, and handi- 
crafts all over the world. This program 
has included such projects as a year's tour 
in Europe of the Pennsylvania Academy's 
150th Anniversary Exhibition, and such 
fine exhibits as “American Cartoons,” 
“Bridges are Beautiful,” “American 
Watercolors,” “American Primitive Paint- 
ing,” “Highlights of American Painting,” 
“The Family of Man,” ‘Contemporary 
American Glass,” and “American Prints.’ 
Such organizations as the American Fed- 
eration of Arts and The American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy have coop- 
erated with the Federal Government in 
making these tours possible. 

In revising my bill I have proceeded on 
the assumption that all substantial na- 
tional organizations should be given the 
opportunity to add their weight to the 
idea war and the cultural interchange pro- 
gram. I have, therefore, listed in my bill 
such great organizations as the Committee 
on Art Education, the American Crafts- 
men’s Educational Council, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, the Na- 
tional Music Council, the Music Educators 
National Conference, the American Li- 
brary Association, the National Theater 
Conference, the American National Theater 
and Academy, the American Federation of 
Arts, the College Art Association, the 
American Institute of Architects, the Na- 
tional Art Education Association, and 
others. 

I was very pleased to have received a 
letter from Theodore S. Repplier, president 
of the Advertising Council, who has just 
returned from a six-months study of our 
information program abroad, in which he 
said in regard to my revised bill: 


“I have now had a chance to read the most 
recent version of your Bill to establish a program 
of cultural interchange, and it seems to me to 
be excellent. The majority of the things you 
recommend have now been so well tested and 
have proved so helpful to the American cause 
that I don’t see how any informed person can 
quarrel with them. . . . I wish you all success 
with this Bill.”’ 
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General David Sarnoff, Chairman of the 
Board, Radio Corporation of America, 
wrote me within the last few days that: 

“As you know, I feel very strongly that if we 
are to meet the grave threat of international 
Communism, we must be more forceful than 
ever in telling our story to the world. It is not 
enough to export dollars and machines. In this 
battle for men's minds, our ideas and ideals 
are Most potent weapons. 

Other nations must be given a true picture 
of the kind of people we are. We must not 
allow them to think of us only in terms of our 
size, strength and wealth. They must be given 
an opportunity to see and appreciate our con- 
tributions to the arts, sports and recreation. For 
the true personality of America derives from 
the things we believe and the way we live. 

It is true that the Communists have ex- 
ploited to the fullest extent their cultural attain 
ments. We can do no less. As you so ably state, 
we must scotch the lie that we are a materialistic 
nation, barren of culture 


As I have indicated, the Soviet Union 
has long accused the United States, as a 
nation, of being culturally barbaric and 
this propaganda has had considerable in- 
fluence throughout the world. The United 
States, in recent months, has instituted 
various programs to combat this propa- 
ganda. One of these efforts, which I have 
not mentioned so far, has been the build- 
ing of an important cultural center in the 
Nation's Capital where the best and most 
representative of American cultural 
achievements can be presented to our own 
people and a truly international audience, 
drawn from the foreign representatives, 
ambassadors and so on, as well. In the 
First Session of the 84th Congress (1955) 
a bill was passed which I had introduced 
calling for the creation of a Commission to 
consider plans for such a center and make 
recommendations to the Congress. I hope 
that it will not be too much longer before 
work on the proposed music, fine arts, and 
mass communications center can begin so 
that the Nation will have a national show- 
place for the presentation of the best of 
American art in all fields. The United 
States cannot, or so it seems to me, win 
the respect of others for its cultural 
achievements until it respects them itself. 

FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 
Member of Congress 


NEWS REPORTS 


People 


WASHINGTON. The Trustees of the Na 
tional Gallery of Art announce that Mr 
Chester Dale of New York has been 
elected President of the Gallery to suc 
ceed the late Samuel H. Kress. Mr. Dale 
has been a Trustee of the Gallery since 
1943. His important collection of Impres 
sionist and Post-Impressionist paintings 
has been at the National Gallery since the 
beginning of World War II 
sent his collection of twentieth-century 
paintings on loan to the Gallery. In addi- 
tion, he has given many notable works of 
other schools to the National Gallery and 
to other museums. 

Mr. Rush H. Kress has been elected a 
general Trustee of the National Gallery of 
Art to succeed his brother, the late Sam 
uel H. Kress, who was for ten years Presi 
dent of the Gallery. Mr. Rush H. Kress 
who is President of the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation, has long been intimately asso 
ciated with his brother's art interests. Dur 
ing recent years, Mr. Rush H. Kress has 
had the primary responsibility for carrying 
out the Samuel H. Kress Foundation’s 
program of enriching the art collections of 
the National Gallery of Art and of many 
other art galleries throughout the country 

The Trustees of the National Gallery 
of Art also announce that Mr. David | 
Finley, Director of the Gallery, will re 
tire on July 1, 1956. Mr. Finley has been 
Director of the Gallery since March, 1938 
shortly after it was chartered by the Con- 
gress. His meticulous attention to the 
construction of the National Gallery of 
Art resulted in the magnificent arrange 
ments for display of its collections. During 
Mr. Finley's administration there have 
come to the Gallery the collections of 
Samuel H. Kress, Peter A. B. and Joseph 
E. Widener, Chester Dale, Lessing J 
Rosenwald, Ralph and Mary Booth and 
many other important individual contribu- 
tions. Under his guidance the National 


Later he 


Gallery has achieved a place among the 
greatest of the world’s art galleries. 


DHL. To the list of three recipients of 
honorary degrees among CAA members ig 
recent months, as reported in our previons 
a fourth is now added: Lester D, 
Longman, head of the department of art 
at the State University of lowa, who re 
the degree Doctor of Humane 
Letters from Iowa Wesleyan College at a 
special convocation in October, 1955, after 
which Dr. Longman gave two lectures on 
nediaeval cathedrals. 


issue, 


ceived 


CONANT 
of Harvard University was the first visit- 
ing George A. Miller Professor of Archi- 
Illinois. Dur- 
ing November and December he gave a 


Professor Kenneth John Conant 


tecture at the University of 


series of eight lectures, four on the Near 
East and four on Western Christendom. 
Since the publication of his studies on the 
Abbey Church at Cluny (1928 to 1949), 
Dr. Conant has devoted much study to 
shrines of the Early Christian 
Church with particular attention to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusa- 
lem. Much of his material was presented 
to the public for the first time in these 
lectures. His forthcoming volume, West- 
ern Architecture 800-1200, one of the 
Pelican History of Art series, is now in 


major 


press 
UTICA. Ellen Mary Jones, formerly re- 
search assistant in the Department ot 


Painting and Sculpture at the Museum of 
Modern Art has been appointed Education 
Assistant in the Community Arts Program 
at Munson Williams Proctor Institute. 
Miss Jones holds the A.B. (cum laude) 
and M.A. degrees from Bryn Mawr 


TEXAS. The painters on the faculty of 


the University. of Texas distinguished 
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Charles Umlauf (University of Texas): Steer 
p 


1951, for bronze, 40° long. Courtesy of Passe 


doit Gallery 


themselves by their showing at the 1955 
exhibition of Texas Painting and Sculp 
ture, sponsored by the State Fair and or 
ganized by the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts, juried by Lloyd Goodrich. All four 
purchase awards in oil painting were won 
by four members of the department: Sey 
mour Fogel for The City, Everett Spruce 
for Autumn Landscape, Donald Weismann 
for Port Control, Luis Eades for Summer 
Garden. The single sculpture award went 
to Don Bartlett, also of Austin, for a 
plaster group, Prelude. Meanwhile U. of 
T. sculptor Charles Umlauf held a hand 
some one-man show at the Passedoit Gal 


lery, New York 


COLLEGE TRAINED ARTISTS. While 


gallery visiting on 57th Street in late No 


vember, by an odd coincidence we found 
exhibitions of three college-trained artists 
in one building 
the Grace Borgenicht, the ACA, and the 
John Heller 


Stephen Greene, Sarai Sherman, and Jo 


number 61 East, where 


galleries were honoring 


Anne Schneider, respectively. Greene re 


ceived at least part of his training at the 
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State University of Iowa back in the days 
of Philip Guston, and so did Sarai Sher- 
man, although she had received previous 
college training at Temple. Miss Schneider 
attended the University of Illinois and 
then graduated with high honors from 
Syracuse. Needless to say there are many 
others and there will be more. Will they 
be better trained, better educated, better 
artists, than an earlier non-college trained 
generation? That, as Hector says to Helen, 
in the Giraudoux-Christopher Fry version 
of the Trojan war, is a whole question. 


LECTURE TOUR. The eminent Spanish 
scholar, Dr. Diego Angulo Iniguez, 
brought to the United States in October 
by The Spanish Institute, has been from 
October to December on an extensive lec- 
ture tour of colleges and museums in the 
East and Midwest. His topics were: Span 
Architecture, 


ish Renaissance Spanish 


Renaissance Painting, Velazquez, and Goya 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS. Hal Turner Wilmeth has 
been appointed associate professor of art 
history and dean of students. . Mrs 
Edith Heath is now serving as head of the 


eramics department 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berke- 
ley. Professor Herschel Chipp is giving 
a course sponsored by the university in 
conjunction with the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art, entitled “Art of the Twen- 
This will be held in the 


museum in the spring semester and will 


tieth Century 


make use of their permanent collection 
as well as special exhibitions. Milton 
Resnick, painter from New York, is a 
guest instructor during the present school 
year. David Park, Berkeley 


been appointed to the staff as assistant 


artist, has 
prot ssor 


CARLETON COLLEGE. Walter Dean 
Warnholtz is on sabbatical leave in Mex- 
ico. Ray Jacobson has replaced him this 
year. Albert Elsen conducted an art history 


course in Europe last summer for the 





University of Minnesota. Meyer Schapiro 
gave a lecture at Carleton on December 2. 


COOPER UNION. Richard P. Wunder, 
formerly assistant to the director of the 
Fogg Museum, has been appointed Keeper 
of Drawings and Prints at the Cooper 
Union Museum for the Arts of Decora- 
tion. Dr. Wunder is a graduate of Harvard 
and recently received his Ph.D. degree 
there. The Museum possesses a very ex- 
tensive collection of architectural and dec- 
orative designs by American and European 
masters of the 16th to 20th centuries. 


EMORY UNIVERSITY. Thomas B. Brum- 
baugh has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of art history. He was formefly 
head of the art department at Hood Col- 
lege, Frederick, Md. 


ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL 
OGY. Thomas M. Steinbach, industrial 
designer, has been appointed lecturer in 
product design at the Institute of Design 
John H. Waddell, head of the art depart- 
ment of the National College of Educa- 
tion, Evanston, has been appointed assistant 
professor. 





UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS Museum of 
Art announces several additions to its staff. 
Mr. Virgil J. Lee replaces Mrs. Consuelo 
Rubinstein as assistant to the director, 
Miss Inge Newfield has become curator of 
textiles, and Miss Margaret Cross and 
Miss Dolores Skaer are new special assist- 
ants. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE. The head of 
the art department, Paul M. Laporte, has 
received a renewal of his Fulbright Grant 
for Italy. After a year in Florence, he is 
spending this year in Rome. In Septem. 
ber, Laporte gave a report on “The Halo 
in Renaissance Painting’ at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Art Historians in Ven. 
ce. 


MICHIGAN STATE. Walter Abell spent 
the past summer in France, England, and 
the Orkney Islands studying Neolithic art 
and architecture. His trip was a sequel to 
the Paleolithic studies which he had pre- 
viously reported in CAJ (“Art History 
Spring 1953). Professor 
Abell’s observations of prehistoric art are 
part of a more comprehensive effort to 
develop a philosophy of art based upon 


and Prehistory,” 





Stephen Greene: The Torturer. Ink drawing with brush and spatter. 


Private Collection. From his recent exhibition 
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correlative studies in the arts, psychology, 
and history; an effort which has led him 
to formulate a “psycho-historical” theory 
of culture. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART. New 
to the faculty are: Mac LeSueur, former 
head of Walker and St. Paul Art Schools; 
Paul T. Granlund, who holds an MFA in 
sculpture from Cranbrook; Bert Munzner, 
of Syracuse University and Cranbrook; 
Eric A. Erickson, from the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum Art School and the Art Students 
League; Rob Roy Kelly, MFA, Yale; Dan 
iel Soderlind; John Youngquist; and 
Retano Rutili. Visiting artist from 
November 7 to December 14 was Arnold 
Blanch. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
David M. Robb has been granted a two 


Exhibitions 


BRANCUSI. To readers interested in con- 
temporary art, we report that in this field 
the most important manifestation of the 
New York season thus far is the exhibi- 
tion of the sculpture of Constantin Bran 
cusi at the Museum of the Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Foundation, held from Octo- 
ber 25, 1955 to January 8, 1956, and re 
opening at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art from January 27 until February 26 
Director James Johnson Sweeney is to be 
congratulated for having persuaded the 
grand old sculptor to cooperate (a task at 
which others have failed); for bringing 
together so many major works, and for 
installing the exhibition with that cool 
and subtle refinement characteristic of 
Sweeney's taste. Apart from Brancusi’s own 
studio in Paris where a wonderful sense 
of perfection amidst confusion reigns, we 
have never seen this sculpture against 
such an appropriate background. The pure 
white walls, the discreet labels, the cleat 
but undramatized lighting effects and the 
unobtrusive flow of gallery space from 
room to room of this remodelled Fifth 
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year leave of absence for travel and re- 
search. In his place George B. Tatum has 
been named Chairman of the Department 
of the History of Art. Albert S. Roe has 
joined the faculty on a two-year appoint- 
ment as Visiting Professor of the History 
of Art. 


SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE. T. A. 
Pasto is serving as Fulbright professor of 
art and psychology assigned to the Col- 
lege of Industrial Design, Ataneum, Hel- 
sinki, Finland. He recently presented a lec- 
ture in Stockholm on the psychological 
nature of the American artist's search for 
form. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY. Vernon Coyken- 
lall formerly at the California College of 
Arts and Crafts has joined the faculty. 
He will teach ceramics and enamelling. 


Avenue mansion, allow one as is rarely 
possible in sculpture shows, which often 
look like crowded cemeteries, to see, to 
absorb, to enjoy, and to evaluate. And 
the scultpure of Brancusi gives the spec- 
tator full measure. In addition to fairly 
well known works in stone and metal 
(there are three versions of the Mile. 
Pogany head), the exhibition includes a 
large number of the columns and pedestals 
Brancusi has carved from huge wooden 
beams, whose rough grain, dark color and 
chisel-marked textures provide an extraor- 
dinary contrast to the glistening metallic 
curves of the Bird in Space. There are 59 
sculptures in the exhibition plus a few 
drawings and gouaches. An _ illustrated 
monograph by Mr. Sweeney is in prepara- 
tion 


COLLEGE EXHIBITIONS. We cannot 
possibly report all the exhibitions being 
held this winter in college art departments, 
but in addition to the regular travelling 
shows organized by the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, the Smithsonian, and the 





Museum of Modern Art, which constitute 
the major source of supply for college use, 
there is a growing number of specially 
organized exhibitions. Elsewhere we refer 
to Rubens at the Fogg and to the ex- 
traordinary Barlach exhibition ozganized 
by the University of Nebraska. Here are a 
few of the others: The XVII Century in 
France and the Netherlands at Michigan 
State, organized by Charles D. Cuttler; 
the architectural work of Charles and 
Henry Greene of Pasadena at Pomona 
College, organized by Peter Selz, the new 
departmental chairman; the Festival of the 
Arts at the University of Notre Dame, 
featuring a large (71 items) exhibition 
of the sculpture of Ivan Mestrovicz who 
is now on the faculty of Notre Dame's 
art department; at the American Univer- 
sity, modern Italian drawings from the 
collection of H. Lester Cooke; at Syracuse 
drawings and paintings of George Grosz; 
at the University of Mississippi the work 
of a self-taught painter, Theora Hamblett; 
at the University of Maine, Vincent A 
Hartgen, head of the art department, has 
arranged a lively exhibition program from 
September through June, with three small 
exhibitions each month ranging through 
various media; Illinois, well known for 
its large annual of contemporary painting 
assembled last fall a group of master- 
works from midwestern collections; Smith 
College has begun an active program under 
its mew director, Robert Parks: “Nurem- 
berg and the German World’ included 
not only prints and water colors of 15th 
and 16th century artists, but a group of 
“Minor Arts of Northern Europe’ from 
the same period, for which Miss Marie- 
Germaine Hogan prepared a_ well-docu- 
mented mimeographed catalogue; another 
fine catalogue is that of the Winston Col- 
lection of Twentieth Century Painting and 
Sculpture which was shown last fall in 
a special exhibition at the University of 
Michigan Museum of Art; and at Indiana 
a large retrospective exhibition of the 
painting of Harry Engel was not without 
effect. Kansas State College has announced 
its fourth biennial regional exhibition, 





sponsored by the Friends of Art under the 
direction of John Helm, to open Febru- 
ary 20, 1956. It is a juried show with 
purchase prizes. 


RUBENS. The Fogg Museum of Harvard 
University and the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary are organizing an exhibition of 
the work of Peter Paul Rubens. The ex- 
hibition is a comprehensive one which 
contains most of the drawings and oil 
sketches of Rubens in the United States, 
and an illustrated catalogue is available. 
Che show opened at the Fogg on January 
15th, 1956, and continues there until the 
end of February. It will be on view at 
the Morgan Library from mid-March until 
the end of April. While the exhibition is 
at the Fogg Museum a symposium devoted 
to Rubens is being held with outstanding 
scholars in the field taking part 


ABRAHAM BOSSE. The great 17th cen- 
tury French printmaker will be the subject 
of an exhibition at the Smith College 
Museum of Art during March 1956. The 
exhibition will contain a cross section of 
Bosse’s work including historical events, 
genre scenes, book illustrations and ex- 
amples of his biblical and allegorical 
prints. Several of Bosse’s treatises on en- 
graving and architecture will also be in- 
cluded as well as the only known draw- 
ing by Bosse in America. The exhibition 
will contain about 45 prints, most of 
which are recent accessions of the Smith 
College Museum of Art. 


ALBION COLLEGE. January 5-20, ‘‘Con- 
temporary Religious Art’ from Immacu- 
late Heart College, Los Angeles, and ‘The 
Artist As Book Illustrator,” courtesy Al- 
bion College Library. . .. On February 16, 
the art department will present as guest 
lecturer, Theodore Rousseau, Jr., who will 
speak on “How to Enjoy and Learn from 
Paintings 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY. In No- 
vember the art gallery exhibited paintings 
by “Six Artist Teachers in America,’ 
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Moholy Nagy, Albers, 
fant, Hayter, Zerbe 


Hofmann, Ozen 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, Museum of 
Art. As its contribution to the 1955-56 
program “Mozart and His Age (in 
which the university, the William Rock 
hill Nelson Gallery, the Linda Hall Li 
brary and the Kansas City Philharmonic 
are participating) the museum has or 
ganized three exhibitions dealing with 
eighteenth century German and Austrian 
art from public and private collections in 
this country. The first dealt with sculp 
ture (illustrated exhibition 


The other exhibitions will deal with Ger 


catalogue ) 


man and Austrian rococo prints and draw 
ings (January and February, 1956) and 
with paintings of the same period and 
area (April and May, 1956). Catalogs 
will be published of both. The museum's 
publication, The Register, will concentrate 
on eighteenth century items in its colle 
tions. The Museum would be grateful for 
information 


concerning eighteenth cen 


tury German or Austrian items in the 


above mentioned categories 


OBERLIN. “Graphic Outlook 1955,” an 
exhibition of fifty original prints arrange 
by the Contemporaries Gallery in New 
York, was shown in November 


RUDY POZZATTI. The Print Club of 
Cleveland and the Cleveland Museum of 
Art showed in December an important ex 
hibition of drawings and prints by Rudy 
Pozzatti. Pozzatti was graduated from the 
University of Colorado in 1948 and re 
ceived his M.F.A. Degree there in 1950 
going to the University of Nebraska wher« 
he is now an Assistant Professor in Paint 
ing, Graphic Arts and Design. The exhi 
illustrated 
catalog. A selection of it will be circulated 


bition is accompanied by an 


by the Smithsonian during 1956-1957 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGI 
November the painting gallery held an 
exhibition of New Work in 


During 


Stained 
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Glass’ from designs of 18 contemporary 


artists 


BARLACH. The 
is to be 
of a special exhibition of the work of 


University of Nebraska 
complimented for the preparation 


Ernst Barlach, including sculptures, prints, 
and drawings. It is accompanied by an il- 
lustrated catalogue which lists 191 items 
and includes a bibliography. The exhibi 
tion was prepared under the direction of 
Norman A. Geske, Acting Director of the 
University Art Gallery with the assistance 
of Naomi Jackson, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, 
showing the exhibition was seen at the 


Ontario. Following the local 


Henry Gallery, University of Washington, 
and will be shown at the Dayton Art In- 
stitute, January 29-February 26, then at the 
Busch-Reisinger Museum, Harvard Uni 
versity, March 18-April 15. From May 7 to 
May 26, the exhibition will be shown in 
New York, but in two sections, sculpture 
and drawings at the Borgenicht 
prints at the Weyhe Gallery 


Grace 
Gallery 





Ernst Barlach wood, lent to the Ne 


Lisa Arnhold 


Mercy 


braska Exhibition by Mrs 











General 


AFA MEETING. The 1955 Convention 
of The American Federation of Arts, held 
in Des Moines, Iowa, October 13, 14, and 
15, was attended by more than 200 AFA 
members and Chapter delegates. 

At the first session in the Des Moines 
Art Center auditorium on Thursday eve- 
ning, October 13, Henry Harmon, Presi- 
dent of Drake University, introduced 
Henry R. Luce, Editor-in-Chief of TIME, 
Inc. who gave the opening address, Later 
members and delegates previewed ““Com- 
municating Art from Midwest Collec- 
tions,” a special exhibition gathered by 
Dwight Kirsch, Director of the Des Moines 
Art Center, and two AFA traveling ex- 
hibitions, “Four Centuries of European 
Drawing” and “Major Work in Minor 
Scale.” 

On Friday morning William G. Con 
stable, Curator of Painting, Museum of 
Fine Arts of Boston, Lee H. B. Malone, 
Director, Museum of Fine Arts of Hous- 
ton, Walter H. McBride, Director, Grand 
Rapids Art Gallery, and members of the 
AFA Exhibition Committee and Staff par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion of “AFA 
at Work” conducted by Thomas M 
Messer, Director, AFA. In the afternoon 
a program of films on art arranged by 
Sidney Berkowitz was shown. At the an 
nual banquet on Friday evening, Stanley 
Marcus, AFA Trustee, introduced Daniel 
Catton Rich, Director of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago who spoke on the present 
predicament of the American art museum 
in the feature address of the Convention, 
titled, “A Letter to Paul.”’ 

“Communicating Art,” the theme of the 
Convention, was developed in three in- 
formal addresses on Saturday morning. 
Henry R. Hope, Chairman of the Fine 
Arts Department, Indiana University, pre 
sided. Speakers were Dr. Ann M. Lally, 
Director of Art, Chicago Board of Educa 
tion, Allen S. Weller, Dean, College of 
Fine and Applied Arts, University of Illi 
nois, and Philip R. Adams, Director, Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum. At the annual meet- 





ing of AFA Members, the following offi- 
cers were elected to serve for the coming 
year: Daniel Longwell, President; James 
S. Schramm, First Vice-President; Eloise 
Spaeth, Second Vice-President; Roy R. 
Neuberger, Third Vice-President and 
Treasurer; Elizabeth S. Navas, Secretary. 


ARTS CENTER. New York University, 
which to readers of CAJ is renowned for 
its graduate school in the history of art 
(The Institute of Fine Arts) is making 
progress toward a mammoth new Arts 
Center at a proposed cost of $4,500,000, 
to be located in the Washington Square 
area, where a few non-credit courses in the 
practice of art are now taught. This Center 
would house, according to present recom- 
mendations, a School of Creative Arts 
and Communications to comprise four di- 
visions: 1. Visual Arts (architecture, city 
planning, sculpture, ceramics, painting, de- 
sign, commercial and industrial designing, 
the printing arts, weaving and textiles, 
plastics, wood and metals); 2. Music 
(composition, conducting and directing, 
study of individual instruments, orchestral 
and group training, and voice) ; 3. Theater 
Arts (playwriting, directing, acting and 
speech, stage design, lighting and costume 
desixn, musical theater, and the dance); 
4. Communications (use of press, film, 
kinescope, radio and television, speech, 
writing, directing, producing, designing, 
camera, sound work, editing, publication, 
exhibitions). A fund-raising board has 
been named with Mr. Cass Canfield of 
Harper's as chairman. Further develop- 
ments will depend upon the success of 
this committee. Earlier plans for a Na- 
tional Arts Center on Columbus Circle to 
be built jointly by New York University 
and Columbia appear to have been aban- 


ce yned 


TELEVISION. Hofstra College makes its 
second venture into television with a thir- 
teen week series called “The Arts Around 
Us.” The program, developed by Malcolm 
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H. Preston, chairman of the fine arts de- 
partment, is appearing on Sunday eve- 
nings over WABD, Channel 5, the Du- 
mont Broadcasting Corp. As with its first 
series in psychology, the college has been 
awarded a grant-in-aid from the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center, estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation. In No- 
vember, the California College of arts and 
crafts initiated design and drawing courses 
on television station KQED. Both courses 
will be given for regular college credit 
and are comparable to the same studies 
taught in the regular curriculum. 


DUMBARTON OAKS. The Research Li- 
brary and Collection (Harvard Univer- 
sity) offers a limited number of Junior 
Fellowships to graduate students who wish 
to pursue their studies on a late classical, 
Early Christian or Byzantine subject. Proj- 
ects in the Western Mediaeval and Near 
Eastern fields are also acceptable if they 
involve relationships with Byzantium. It 
is normally expected that applicants will 
have completed their resident requirements 
for an advanced degree and have a work- 
ing knowledge of Latin, and in most cases 
of Greek. Junior Fellowships carry a grant 
of $1,000, in addition to room and board 
for the academic year, and may be renew- 
able twice. No fees are charged. Special 
arrangements are made for married fellows. 
Dumbarton Oaks also offers a small num- 
ber of Research Fellowships for more ad- 
vanced scholars desirous of devoting a 
term or a year to research in the above 
mentioned subjects. Applications for the 
academic year 1956-1957 should be sub- 
mitted before March 1, 1956. For further 
information apply to The Director of 
Studies, Dumbarton Oaks Research Li- 
brary and Collection, 1703-32nd St., N.W.., 
Washington 7, D.C. 


AMERICAN STUDIES. The University of 
Minnesota Program in American Studies 
wishes to call to the attention of graduate 
students in the history of art its fellow- 
ships with stipend of $2,000 to $4,000 to 
be awarded for 1956-1957 to candidates 
for the doctorate in said program at Minne- 
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sota. Applicants must hold a degree in 
one of the humanities, social sciences, or 
in American civilization. Applications must 
be in by March 1, 1956 and awards will 
be announced by April 15, 1956. 


KNATHS FILM. Karl Knaths’ Cape Cod 
(14 min.), a 35mm Eastman color film 
with sound, also available in 16mm print, 
was completed this last summer by Jack 
Calderwood, 417 East 61st Street, New 
York City, and is available for sale and 
rental. We have not seen it yet but have 
heard favorable reports. 


ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY. A gift of $15,000 for development 
of the Institute of Design has been made 
by the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. Pur- 
pose of the grant is to finance extensive 
re-equipping of laboratories and work- 
shops of the design school. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART was 
host this year to the National Conference 
of Schools of Design. Delegates arrived 
simultaneously with visiting lecturer, Pro- 
fessor John E. Arnold of MIT, who con- 
ducted workshops at the conference and 
also delivered the school’s annual ‘“‘Art 
and Society’ series of public lectures. 


STAINED GLASS. The American por- 
tion of the Corpus Vitrearum Medii Aevi 
is being prepared under the direction of 
Miss Jane Hayward, History of Art De- 
partment, Yale University. Her first ob- 
jective is to make, if possible, a complete 
inventory of all stained glass windows and 
fragments of same in public and private 
collections in America, but only of stained 
glass up to 1480 or thereabouts. This will 
leave out the glowing panels that are still 
to be seen on a few Queen Anne period 
houses, as well as barrooms, summer 
houses, and sun parlors of the eighteen 
nineties—not to mention quite a few 
church windows whose stained glass may 
be gothic, but a good deal later than 
1480. Readers fortunate enough to possess 
glass datable to before 1480 are advised 
to communicate with Miss Hayward. 
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NOTRE DAME. Ivan Mestrovic, is now 
working on full-scale plaster models for 
his first fountain, which is to be placed 
in the court of the O'Shaughnessy Build 
ing. The subject is Christ with the Woman 
of Samaria at Jacob's Well... . Last sum- 
mer, aS artist in residence, Jean Charlot 
completed a series of eight frescoes for 
the new fine arts building at Saint Mary's 
College. Charlot will return to Notre 
Damé next summer to take the same post 
and to supervise the placing of the 
frescoes. 


The 1955 volumes of International De 
sign Annual, and New Furniture, pub 
lished by Wittenborn, carry a comprehen 
sive bibliography by Bernard Karpel, Li 
brarian, Museum of Modern Art, on in 
ternational industrial design literature of 
the last 10 years. In future editions, the 
literature of the past year will be covered 

. A Selective Guide to the Literature 
of the Modern Arts 1900-1950 (Arts of 
the Twentieth Century, Bernard Karpel 
ed.) is projected for publication by Wit 
tenborn, and should be ready before Dx 
cember 1956. 


MATISSE. The fall issue of the Yai 
Literary Magazine, published by a student 
staff, was devoted to the art of Henri 
Matisse with twelve articles by leading 
artists and scholars: Marc Chagall, Jacques 
Lipchitz, Darius Milhaud, Leonid Massin« 
Marcel Duchamp, Alfred Barr, Henri 
Peyre, George Hamilton, Alice Toklas 
Copies at $1.00 are available c/o the Editor 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn 


COCHIN and DIDEROT. A Course in 
Drawing by Nicolas Cochin the younger 
and Denis Diderot, being the plates and 
notes, on Figure Drawing in the Enc) 
clopedie ou Dictionnaire Raisonné des 
Sciences des Arts et des Métiers de 1751 
has been translated and edited by Philip 
P. Fehl of the University of Nebraska and 
is being published by the University Col 
lege of the University of Chicago. 


UNESCO CONFERENCE. At the Fifth 
National Conference of the U.S. Na 


tional Commission for UNESCO held ip 
Cincinnati, November 3, 4 and 5, one full 
day was given over to individual work 
groups on several related topics. The 
group discussing visual arts examined the 
world program of UNESCO in this area 
in two particulars: 

1. Sponsorship of international organiza. 
tions of practicing artists, architects, 
teachers of art and art historians, 
The program of publications, repro- 
ductions and exhibitions 

Strong support was given to both of 

these policies and since many of the mem- 
bers of the group were practicing artists 
the discussion centered particularly on 
their interests 

In conclusion this group made the fol- 

lowing recommendations to the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO 

1. A project to encourage museums to 
undertake international exchanges of 
exhibits of contemporary art, arranged 
through the National Committees of 
the IAPA, [International Association 
of Plastic Artists} but supported by 
an adequate appropriation 

2. Investigate the possibility of inter- 
national distribution of color slides 
made from original paintings. 

3. In reference to the East-West Cul- 
tural Exchange major project—Con- 


| 


sider possibility of including ex- 


changes of “cultural self-portraits” 
of cities and, if possible, exchanges 
with other areas of the world 

4. A practicing professional artist be 
placed on the National Commission 
for UNESCO. 

5. The U.S. Committee of IAPA be 
named as a consultative organization 
to the National Commission on mat 
ters pertaining to visual arts. 

6. In view of the tremendous potentiali- 
ties of the IAPA and the very limited 
appropriation of $8,000 per year, 
authorized for 1955-56, we strongly 
urge the National Commission to 
recommend to the Director General 
of UNESCO that he increase the 
subvention to permit this important 
program to go forward 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HEINRICH ZIMMER, The Art of Indian 
Asia: Its Mythology and Transforma- 
tions, ed. Joseph Campbell, Bollingen 
Series XXXIX, Vol. I: 465 pp., 108 
ill, 3 maps, Vol. II: 614 ill., New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1955. $22.50 


Even in the youthful period when he 
was undergoing the most desiccated type 
of philological training in Sanskrit as 
a pupil of Liiders in Berlin, Heinrich Zim- 
mer was literally in love with Indian 
ideals and Indian philosophy. His exuber- 
ance and enthusiasm for his subject were 
irresistible in his lectures, and even in 
the publication of his notes for a history 
of Indian art, the reader will sense the 
writer's romantic enchantment with the 
Indian world. 

Like Dr. Zimmer's other posthumous 
publications, such as Myths and Symbols 
in Indian Art and Civilization, this book, 
The Art of Indian Asia, has been ably 
and painstakingly edited by Joseph Camp- 
bell. There is no denying the fact that 
in format and presentation this is a 
massively beautiful book. 

Dr. Zimmer's opinions were always 
stimulating; one wonders, however, at the 
validity of publishing a great deal of this 
material which, having been arranged for 
course lectures, does not pretend to origi 
nality and in many chapters is rather out 
of date. For example, the interpretation 
of the Indus Valley material has under 
gone changes since the post-war excava 
tions and publications by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler. The statement that India was 
socially in advance of Egypt and Mesopo 
tamia will hardly meet with universal 
favor. It may be asked why the editor did 
not supplement his section on Barabudur 
with references to the extensive research 
of Paul Mus on the iconographical inter 
pretation of this monument. Other altera- 
tions are in order in the chapter on Cey 
lon, in view of recent publications by 
m_ = 
tainly to be congratulated on manufactur 
ing coherent chapters out of what must 
often have been the most random notes 


Paranavitana. The editor is cer- 
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This kind of 
every scrap is treasured, is perhaps car- 


reconstruction, in which 


ried to an extreme in the enlargement of 
Dr. Zimmer's jottings on Rajput Paint- 
ing that hardly justify the handsome array 
of plates 

In some of the more polished chapters 
Dr. Zimmer has no peer in the sensitive 
interpretation of Indian art through a 
comprehensive knowledge of the ritual and 
tenets of belief that determined its form. 
In many chapters there is source material 
that can be found in no other work of 
this kind 
sophical analysis that Zimmer was at his 
very best. Among the more splendid chap- 
ters are those on the Hindu Temple in 
South India 
ing with Mamallapuram and Barabudur 


It is in the aesthetic, philo- 


Some of the passages deal- 


are of real lyric beauty, as well as en- 
tirely convincing from the point of view 
of stylistic and iconographic explanation 
By comparison, the chapters treating of 
factual development in a strictly historical 
framework are apt to be rather thin and 
not very well organized: the chapter on 
the Indus civilization is a recital of well- 
known facts about this prehistoric culture, 
interrupted by 
Mother Goddess. The section on Gand 


a long digression on the 


hara is likewise rather unsatisfactory and 
contains a number of errors: Bactria was 
not overrun by Parthia; this Hellenistic 
culture was destroyed by the Sakas in 
135 B.C. The chapter peters out in a 
long discourse on the emaciated Buddha 
without any definite statement about the 
importance and dates of the school. 

No mention is made of the recent evi- 
lence for the end of the Great Kushan 
dynasty in 241 A.D. To say that the 
Kushans were Mongoloid is rather mis- 
leading in view of their general designa 
tion as Scythian. Similarly, the explanation 
of the Kushan portrait statues as a muix- 
ture of Mongoloid and Hellenistic ele- 
ments is not entirely convincing. 

In one important respect, however, Dr. 
Zimmer's work has been brought up to 


date, since the chronology for the monu- 








ments of the Andhra and Sunga Periods 
is based on the unpublished thesis on this 
subject by Dr. Walter Spink. 

It is regrettable that so handsome a 
book is in no sense useful either as a 
consecutive history of Indian art or as a 
work for ready reference. Also, since the 
volumes boxed weigh twelve pounds, few 
travellers will find it possible to use this 
publication as a vade mecum in India. 
However, it is only fair to note that the 
editor is at pains to state in the Fore- 
word that this is an introduction, not a 
handbook. For anyone with the time for 
such an enterprise, a complete and con- 
secutive reading of the entire book will 
provide him with a very full and rich 
introduction to the subject of Indian art. 
In a way, it is rather like taking a course 
with the writer, since the discursive or- 
ganization is like that of a series of lec- 
tures. 

The material is divided into sections 
with historical or iconographical head- 
ings: Section V, “Indian Ideals of 
Beauty,” contains paragraphs on every- 
thing from the Pre-Maurya Mother God- 
dess to art in Campa and Bali. ‘The Sym- 
bolism of the Lotus,” Section VI, ranges 
over a vast quantity of material including 
the Lotus in Tibet, China, and Japan; this 
section includes a chapter on Angkor Wat. 
The section on Indian architecture (VII) 
presents a more or less consecutive ac- 
count of developments from early Bud- 
dhist times through the late Hindu tradi- 
tion and the architecture of Java. Again, 
the section on Indian sculpture (VIII) 
begins with an account of the Rules of 
the Craft, a summary of Indian aes- 
thetics, etc., and then proceeds to deal 
with the sculpture of Bharhut, Mathura, 
Gandhira, etc. Notes are made on the 
sculpture of Indonesia and Further India. 
The separate treatment of iconographical 
themes, architecture, and sculpture not 
only results in a certain amount of repeti- 
tion, but, in its division of the several 
aspects of the same monument, makes for 
some difficulty in finding a complete de- 
scription of one building or site. Mention 
of the Gupta sculpture of Sarnath appears 


only in Chapter 8 of ‘Indian Ideals of 
Beauty,” where the analysis is used as 
prototype for Javanese Buddhist images, 
For a complete account of Sanchi the 
reader must turn to three different parts 
of the book: pp. 162-3, 232-46, and 339- 
40. In the same way, for the author's 
description and definition of the style of 
Gupta sculpture it is necessary to check 
more than a score of references scattered 
throughout the text. Of course, if we 
accept the editor's contention that this is 
an introduction, not a handbook, these 
faults are perhaps unimportant; the pres- 
ent reviewer cannot help feeling disap- 
pointed that so pretentious a publication 
is not useful for something more than 
another introduction to the subject. 

One of the more rewarding aspects of 
this book is Dr. Zimmer's eloquent te- 
cital of the epic myths that furnish the 
subject matter of some of the great monu- 
ments in the centuries of Hindu suprem- 
acy. As readers of Dr. Zimmer's other 
publications are aware, this scholar had 
a faculty for imparting a breath-taking, 
enthralling fervor to his retelling of these 
immortal legends. Again, the persistence 
or reappearance of motifs at different 
moments in the human cycle in the best 
Jungian tradition was another one of Dr. 
Zimmer's favorite subjects of investiga- 
tion. Indeed, Zimmer once observed that 
meeting Jung was one of the major 
blessings of his spiritual life. In the pres- 
ent book one may follow this line of re- 
search through a number of types, such 
as the Mother Goddess, the symbolical 
epitome and expression of Dr. Zimmer's 
own romantic and mystic attitude towards 
womanhood. 

The second volume of reproductions in- 
cludes a superb collection of almost en- 
tirely new photographs of the great sites 
of Buddhism and Hinduism by Eliot Eli- 
sofon, many of them made especially for 
this publication. These plates are rich in 
variety in both general views and details 
chosen with great discernment. Most of 
the photographs are taken by natural 
light and undistorted by the exaggerated 
chiaroscuro favored by some photographers 
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of sculpture. Quite apart from the text, 
this volume of plates is a splendid con- 
tribution to the materials for the study 
of Indian art. Supplementing the illustra- 
tions in Volume 2 are clusters of photo- 
graphs both of Indian and Western art 
included in the text volume for special 
points of comparison and analysis 
BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
Harvard University 


SHERMAN E. Lee and WEN FONG, Streams 
and Mountains Without End: A North- 
ern Sung Handscroll and Its Significance 
in the History of Early Chinese Paint 
ing, 57 pp., 25 ill., Ascona, Switzer 
land: Artibus Asiae, 1955. $6.00. 
Streams and Mountains Without End 

is a monograph on a Chinese handscroll 

recently acquired by the Cleveland Mu- 

seum of Art. More than that, it is both a 

model for the study of a Chinese painting 

and a capsule survey of the development 
of style. Anyone who has ever attempted 
original research in this area of con 
noisseurship knows how intangible are 
the clues to sound attributions. There is 
scarcely a great mame among the early 

painters of China to whom more than a 

few pictures can be assigned with any 

assurance, and then only because those 
examples have been preserved in Japanese 
temples. 

Unlike the many important Renaissance 
pictures which have come down to us, 
Chinese paintings lack unimpeachable doc- 
umentation. In the study of Western paint 
ings the scholar may start with a nucleus 
of facts and then proceed to increase his 
corpus of an artist's work through stylistic 
analyses that push out the field of knowl- 
edge bit by bit until there is a harvest of 
facts. But the student of China, in order 
to distinguish the hand of any one artist 
at any particular time, must work back- 
ward through a morass of copies, respect- 
ful imitations, and intentional forgeries 
Inventories, literary evidences, materials, 
seals and colophons may be useful, but 
as the authors, Sherman Lee and Wen 
Fong, have shown, these usually yield 
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either negative or, at best, collateral sup- 
port for an ascription that must be based 
primarily on style. Other serious students 
of Chinese painting have reached the 
same conclusion. Having to work from 
acknowledged copies and traditional at- 
tributions, the student must resort to a 
subtractive method. In this way he is able 
to eliminate those paintings which in- 
corporate elements known to be later than 
the period under study. Finally, by this 
slow process, a painting may be assigned, 
with some measure of probability, to a 
particular artist or period. In this way 
Streams and Mountains Without End is 
convincingly given to an unknown artist 
of the first quarter of the 12th century 
the very end of the Northern Sung Dy- 
nasty and the time of Emperor Hui 
Tsung’s painting academy. 

The Cleveland painting, a panorama of 
mountain peaks, streams and valleys, is 
nearly 84 inches long. While the basic 
forms are reminiscent of the monumental 
style of the 10th and 11th centuries, the 
total effect is less overwhelming. The 
peaks no longer tower over the spectator, 
but are seen from a distant foreground 
and in greater areas of sky. Compared 
with the landscapes of Mi Fei and Chao 
Ta-nien, who painted toward the end of 
the 11th century, the Cleveland painting, 
despite its importance, must be regarded 
as eclectic and retarded. Nevertheless, we 
agree that “the appearance of a hitherto 
unpublished painting which satisfies both 
criteria [stylistic and literary} is a notable 
event,” particularly as the work is used 
‘to draw from it and around it some new 
evidence on Northern Sung landscape 
painting. 

To do this, the authors identify and 
then trace the following sequence of styles: 
the Courtly, beginning in T'ang times and 
continuing into the Sung period; the 
Monumental, predominating in landscape 
painting during the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies; the Literal or academic style of the 
12th century when Streams and Moun- 
tains Without End was painted: the Lyric 
and Spontaneous which coexisted during 
Southern Sung. “The Sung crisis in this 





development,” it is stated, “. was the 
transition from the Courtly and Monu 
mental styles to the Lyric and Spontaneous 
styles, the intangible being the abortive 
Literal style of the Hui Tsung ‘Academy.’ ’ 
This condensed survey of Chinese paint 
ing to the beginning of the Yuan Dy 
nasty is a sound, if simplified, recapitula 
tion of our present state of knowledge 

Some references are made to later paint- 
ing in China. Among these is a challenging 
appraisal of Tung Ch’i-ch'ang, influential 
painter and critic who lived from 1555 to 
1636. Tung is regarded as a traditionalist 
who “painfully sought for an explanation 
of the modern failure in view of the 
ancient greatness, while the more creative 
spirits expressed sheer delight in disre- 
garding the traditional forms for a new, 
moving and individual style that answered 
both the demands of their vision and their 
hearts.” On the contrary, Tung was in the 
very forefront of a modern movement in 
art, a movement that was as modern in 
terms of his society as abstract expression- 
ism is today. The paintings of Tung and 
his circle, although apparently derived from 
nature, were actually calligraphic displays 
based on personal manipulation of older 
artistic conventions. Formal ingenuity, 
rather than visualized nature, was their 
goal. And tHe freedom that had been found 
by Tung was used by the following gen- 
eration to combine bold and new com 
positions with a revived interest in the 
object. 

This is only a minor point in an ex 
cellent study which should be required 
reading in any course on Chinese painting 
The volume is well illustrated and includes 
the Chinese characters for the colophons 
as well as translations and photographs of 
the seals. The publishers, Artibus Asiae 
have once again produced an excellent and 
attractive format. 

J. LERoy DAVIDSON 
University of Georgia 


MARGARETE BIEBER, The Sculpture of the 
Hellenistic Age, 232 pp., 712 ill., New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1955 
$17.50. 


If anyone interested in classical art were 
asked what was the greatest scholarly need 
of the moment, surely the answer would be 
a summary book on Hellenistic art. The 
Hellenistic situation is an odd one. Indi- 
vidual works of the period have inspired 
some of the most verbose swoons in the 
history of appreciation, the Laocoon, of 
course, the Aphrodite of Melos, the Nike 
of Samothrace, the Altar of Pergamon. And 
yet the Hellenistic period as a whole has 
been despised, neglected, and relegated, 
ilthough it stretches (according to Miss 
Bieber's dates) from 330 to 30 B.C., to 
the last 20 pages of 400 page books on 
Greek art, to be followed by Volume II 
on Roman art. 

Some things, it is true, have been done. 
There are fine excavators’ reports on such 
specific sites as Priene, Pergamon, Delos. 
Firm steps in the definition and chronology 
of artistic styles within the period have 
been taken by such men as Krahmer and 
Pfuhl. But so far such attempts at summary 
as those by Dickens and Lawrence have not 
gotten us far. Miss Bieber, thank heavens, 
has taken a giant step. She has written a 
large, detailed volume on Hellenistic sculp- 
ture. It includes a discussion of general 
characteristics, a quite full treatment of 
the fourth century, chapters on art in the 
principal Hellenistic cities, on the ‘rococo’ 
and classicistic styles, a chronology includ- 
ing dated works, a selected bibliography, 
and 712 illustrations. It takes up as many 
individual works of art as possible, gives 
bibliography and references in ancient lit- 
erature, attempts to place each in time and 
space, and illustrates as many, presumably, 
as the press would allow. 

It is by nature a compendium rather than 
a synthesis. There are several pages of 
summary at the beginning and end, which 
are, indeed, interesting and unusually well 
balanced, but for the rest it deals in par- 
ticulars. Its pace is slow; once one begins 
reading it one can put it down. It is the 
kind of archaeological study which one 
feels is directed more toward preparing 
students to pass slide exams than toward 
illuminating man’s acts and achievements. 
However, archaeology being what it is, 
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this kind of work is necessary. One must 
always start by laboriously fitting small 
pieces together, and since Miss Bieber does 
this on the basis of a highly trained, ex- 
perienced and thorough scholarship, the 
book can be an enormously useful reference 
work. Many of the specific decisions she 
makes on questions of attribution and 
chronology are challengeable, but that 
would be true of anyone's book on Hel- 
lenistic sculpture. Miss Bieber, aware of 
this, sometimes cites alternate opinions 
and always footnotes the books which 
contain them. 

This book is by nature also a review of 
work accomplished rather than a_pros- 
pectus of new vistas. Little is offered which 
has not been offered before. Here again, 
there are certain negative results as well as 
large positives ones. In the course of sum- 
marizing, unfortunately, Miss Bieber per- 
petuates some of the shortcomings as well 
as the accomplishments of previous scholar- 
ship in the field. She leans over-heavily on 
the local-school approach to Hellenistic art, 
in spite of a partial disclaimer in the intro- 
duction, continuing certain long-standing 
distortions which follow this approach 
And most unfortunately, her chapter on 
“Rococo Trends’ repeats Mr. Wilhelm 
Klein's earlier thoughts on the subject al- 
together too faithfully, continuing his dis- 
tortions as fondly as his contributions. It 
is a touchy business at best to apply the 
term of one historic style to another, but 
if one does it, one is duty-bound at least 
to hold to the definition of the original 
term. Miss Bieber’s treatment of the 
“rococo” style is a pot-pourri of the most 
devilishly disparate variety. It is stretched 
to include that profoundly moving, realistic 
head which used to be called “Seneca.” It 
gets snagged in iconographic categories, 
encompassing an indiscriminate heap of 
babies, children, street urchins, fishermen, 
drunken old ladies and nude young ladies 
of many shapes and sizes. Small wonder 
that Miss Bieber abandogs all attempts at 
chronology in this chapter, and says that 
these examples come from the entire Hel- 
lenistic period. Indeed they do. But the 
“rococo” still awaits definition, preferably 
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called by another name. 

However, although the chapter on the 
‘rococo”” is a misfortune, the rest of the 
book is not. On the whole it does what is 
needed at this moment. It summarizes 
what has been said to date about Hell- 
enistic sculpture, collects most of the sig- 
nificant works together, and illustrates a 
large percentage of them handily between 
one set of covers. It will be invaluable to 
students who have exams to pass. Also 
it will be the handy reference for the 
period on scholars’ shelves, and those who 
will one day write the syntheses and in- 
terpretations of Hellenistic art will un- 
doubtedly lean heavily and gratefully on it. 

BLANCHE R. BROWN 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Dorotuy C. SHORR, The Christ Child in 
Devotional Images in Italy During the 
XIV Century, xii + 208 pp., 450 ill., 
New York: George Wittenborn, 1954. 
$12.50 
This attractively produced volume con- 

tains reproductions of about 440 fresco 
and panel paintings, plus a small number 
of sculptures, of the Virgin and Child 
theme in 14th century Italian art. They are 
printed six or nine to a page, and are 
arranged in 35 “types.” In each case the 
author provides a description of the basic 
type and its variations, explains the 
“mental attitude expressed by the child,” 
and deals at some length with the origin 
of the type in Italy and its history. She 
concludes each chapter with a brief refer- 
ence to the origin of the iconographic type 
as such. 

The arrangement is designed to facilitate 
the study of parallels and differences in 
the treatment of the same motif by the 
various schools of Italian painting. As far 
as available data permit, the sequence is 
chronological. It proceeds from late 13th 
century examples, still close to the Byzan- 
tine and Romanesque prototypes in their 
hieratic distance from the beholder, to the 
“humanized” versions of the following 
century in which the influence of Fran- 
ciscan ideas and, in particular, of the Med- 





tationes Vitae Christi of the so-called 
Pseudo-Bonaventura, is strongly evident. 

Unfortunately, the illustrations are not 
always clear enough for detailed study. 
Not even a magnifying glass, for instance, 
will disclose the book Mary is said to hold 
on her knee in two panels by followers of 
Daddi (13 Florence 8, 9). Besides, simple, 
consecutive numbering would have elimi- 
nated the need for time-consuming and 
irritating search among six, nine, or 
eighteen reproductions for a particular ex- 
ample mentioned in the text. In one case 
this search proved fruitless, as the "24 
Florence 4" discussed on p. 159 could not 
be discovered. 

The author's aim was to provide a 
descriptive catalogue and “establish new 
iconographic categories” rather than ex- 
plore any of the still unsolved problems 
of the devotional image. As the representa- 
tion of the Virgin remains fairly static in 
this period—except for the introduction of 
the Virgin of Humility—Mrs. Shorr con- 
centrates her attention on the posture of the 
Child, especially the movement of his right 
hand, and the direction of his head and 
glance. By relying on these external cri- 
teria almost exclusively, however, her 
“types” often overlap, separate what logi- 
cally belongs together (such as types 3 and 
11), or unite examples which have very 
little in common. For similar gestures may, 
of course, express greatly differing moods 
or spiritual attitudes. The playful together- 
ness of the Madonna and Child in a panel 
by a Bolognese master (24 Bologna 1) is 
far from the serious, almost tragic feeling 
in the works of the Ovile Master (24 Siena 
4) or Paolo Veneziano (24 Venice 1), yet 
because of the similarity in the child’s right 
arm they are classified in one group. Icono- 
graphic categories which entirely disregard 
the totality of the pictorial composition, 
are too artificial and frequently too ephem- 
eral to be convincing. 

While the method of Mrs. Shorr’s ap- 
proach must therefore be questioned, her 
patient and assiduous scholarship deserves 
recognition. She has gathered a great deal 
of widely scattered and little known ma- 


terial, including a number of previously 
unpublished examples. With its excellent 
index, her book should prove useful as a 
reference manual for the study of 14th 
century Italian painting. 
WALTER L. NATHAN 
Bradford Junior College 


WILHELM MRAZEK, Tkonologie der Ba- 
rocken Deckenmalerei, 88 pp., 6 ill, 
Vienna: Oesterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philosophisch - histo- 
rische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, 228, 
Band, 3. Abhandlung, 1953. 27.20 OS, 
The study of works of art in terms of 

their function, which Jacob Burckhardt 

solemnly had called Mein Vermachtnis, has 
been much neglected since his time. It is 
therefore a most welcome task to report 
on this small book which is chiefly con- 
cerned with the interpretation of the alle- 
gorical compositions which were devised 
to decorate the ceilings of baroque 
churches. The title of the book is, to a 
certain extent, misleading. We have not 
before us a completed study of painted 
ceilings and the programs underlying them, 
but a mere introduction (an essay on 
method, as it were) to a laborious and 
important task which still needs to be done. 

The exploratory excursion, of which the 

book is a report, was conducted almost 

entirely with reference to the study of ceil- 
ings in Austria. 

The book begins with an excellent bibli- 
ography of primary sources (chiefly of 
iconographical literature) which shows, 
incidentally, that the author could not find 
any works composed especially for the use 
of people planning to decorate a ceiling. 
Confident however, that the story de- 
picted on a ceiling, the highest and there- 
fore most important part of the decorative 
scheme of a baroque church, will contain 
a key to the understanding of the relation 
of form and content in the decorative and 
architectonic ensemble of the baroque 
church, Mr. Mrazek begins the exploration 
of several conmected avenues of inquiry. It 
is his hope to arrive at a definition of 
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certain principles of looking which must 
have naturally been observed by the edu- 
cated spectator of the 17th and early 18th 
century, when he engaged himself in the 
“solution” of a painted ceiling. 

First, Mr. Mrazek reviews the relation- 
ship of painting, poetics, and rhetoric, as 
it was considered valid during the baroque 
period. He establishes the general identity 
of the allegorical apparatus in these arts 
(unfortunately he did not know Mr 
Rensselaer Lee's splendid essay “Ut Pic- 
tura Poesis,” from which he would have 
much profited) and then proceeds to a 
study of the baroque sermon, assuming that 
it would have been a 
inspiration for the organizers of the 
painted programs.’ Upon a presentation of 
a general survey of the various iconologies 
and precepts for the painter valid during 
the period, and a perceptive discussion of 
the principles govern them and 
which could be applicable to the solution 
of his special problem, he arrives at several 
elementary and (for that very reason) im 
pressive and practical conclusions 


chief source of 


W hic h 


1. In the decorative scheme of a baroque in 


terior the painting of the ceiling dominates 
all other decorative units 

2. The scheme is arranged according to the 
rules of allegorical composition. A central 
allegorical theme and a play of contrapuntal 
explanatory variations will likely be found 
The stories represented may also allude, in 
one fashion or another, to the person who 
commissioned the painting 

3. The 
must compositional 
which was employed. If the 
is concentrically 


““solution’’ of a painting on a ceiling 
follow the scheme 
mmposition 
arranged, the geometric 
center of the composition wili also be its 
ideal center, and present the key 
If the painting is arranged to be 
in the manner of an easel 


higure 
viewed 


painting 1.€ 


1 Rensselaer W. Lee Ut Pictura Poesis: the 


Humanistic Theory of Painting, The iri 
Bulletin, December 1940, vol. 22, pp. 197-269 
Mr. Mrazek wrote his book chiefly during the 
recent war, as a thesis under M SedIlmayr 


who was then still with the 
Vienna. In his introduction he expresses his 
great indebtedness to the work of Mr, Panofsky 
Conditions of war and politics apparently had 
also made it impossible for him to see Mi: 
Panotsky’s Studies in lconology, Princeton 1939 
(‘Diese Publication konnte erst nach Abschluss 
der Arbeit eingesehen werden’’). 


University of 
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vertically, then the ideal center will be 
found in the topmost group shown in the 
painting. 
4. The sequence in which the figures follow 
one another depends on the manner of com- 
position, In a concentrical scheme, a spheri- 
cal arrangement is observed, directed from 
the center towards the rim of the dome. 
In the case of a vertical composition, the 
sequence is simply downwards. 
The order of the paintings below the ceiling 
level will be suggested by the character of 
the representation on the ceiling. 


The value of Mr. Mrazek’s concern will 
perhaps be better appreciated if it will 
be recalled that customarily baroque ceil- 
ings are looked upon as outbursts of an 
anonymous “dynamic art,” 1.¢e., as more 
or less engaging patterns of mute forms, 
and not as representational paintings. In 
connection with this perceptive essay on 
method, attention should be directed to a 
fairly recent book which is actually con- 
cerned with the history of the baroque 
fresco in Germany: Hans Tintelnot, Die 
Barocke Deutschland, 
ihre Entwicklung und Europaeische Wir- 
kung, pp. 336, ill., Munich 1951. 

PHILIPP P. FEHL 
University of Nebraska 


Freskomalerei in 


The Waldron Phoenix Belknap, Jr. Collec- 
tion of Portraits and Silver: With a 
Note on the Discoveries of Waldron 
Phoenix Belknap, Jr. Concerning the 
Influence of the English Mezzotint on 
Colonial Painting, ed. John Marshall 


Phillips, Barbara N. Parker, Kathryn 
C. Buhler, 177 pp., 105 ill., Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 


1955. $7.50. 


Waldron Phoenix Belknap, as the ap- 
preciative biographical note by Edward 
Weeks shows, was that 
nomenon, the connoisseur turned into an 
Independent in means, he had 
collected in England an invaluable series 
of mezzotints indicating the influence of 
that art on American Colonial painting. 
Thus, this book presents 16 illustrations of 
Colonial portraits with—on facing pages— 
their 16 mezzotint prototypes. Two por- 


unusual phe 


authority 





traits, ‘‘probably by John Watson,” im- 
mediately seem to be confirmed as his by 
the echoing style of the two John Watsons 
now on exhibit at the Albany Institute of 
History and Art. They have a sort of dry, 
thin metallic landscape background against 
strong colors in the foreground figure, a 
bright linealism where one might have ex- 
pected the soft fuzziness of the grand style. 
Yet one of these Watsons in the Belknap 
Collection, the portrait of Mrs. Kiliaen 
Van Rensselaer, III, is definitely modeled 
after the mezzotint of Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, after Kneller's portrait. The 
mezzotints were often by J. Smith and 
were invariably after an original painting 
by Kneller, occasionally one by Vander- 
bank or Hudson. What the Colonial 
painters did was, in the words of Mrs. 
Haven Parker, to ‘simplify the borrowed 
composition and apparently only the face 
was painted from the subject in front of 
them.” 

Mr. Belknap’s collection of 39 portraits 
and his no less important collection of 
silver were bequeathed to The New-York 
Historical Society in 1949. Five of the 
earliest portraits are established as Hudson 
River Valley paintings, with unknown 
authors, though, as mentioned above, the 
attribution of two of them to Watson is 
most plausible. The compilation of the 
whole catalogue by experts and the press- 
work are beyond praise. 

JAMES W. LANE 
Marymount College 


GEORGES WILDENSTEIN, The Paintings o} 
].A.D. Ingres, 246 pp., 120 pl. (8 in 
color), 201 text ill... New York: Garden 
City Books (Phaidon), 1954. $12.50 
In the last ten years more monographs 

have appeared on Ingres than were de- 

voted to him during any decade since his 
death in 1867. Whatever else this may in 
dicate, it demonstrates not only a persistent 
but an | creasing interest in the works of 


this painter in our time. 
Delaborde, three years after Ingres 
death, published a catalogue of Ingres’ 





works, and this, with the monumental 
study of Lapauze published in 1911, 
formed the chief basis for any serious Study 
of Ingres. Excellent as Delaborde’s cata- 
logue and Lapauze’s collection of material 
are, the modern student finds them often in- 
complete and sometimes inaccurate. Such 
a simple task as the verification of the 
date or size of a painting necessitated often 
a time-consuming search through a great 
quantity of scattered material—frequently 
with contradictory results. Thus, anyone 
familiar with the available published in- 
formation on Ingres will more than wel- 
come Georges Wildenstein’s book. And 
it does not detract from the value of the 
work to say that it does for Ingres’ paint- 
ings what any good oeuvre catalogue 
should do for an artist—for this is an 
outstanding contribution in almost all re- 
spects. Further, Wildenstein’s work is only 
the second book on Ingres in English. The 
first, published in 1939 by Walter Pach, is 
keen in its interpretive insight but makes 
no attempt to present a catalogue of the ar- 
tist’s works. 

George Wildenstein’s book consists of 
a brief foreword, a fourteen page intro- 
duction (English purists wil surely ob- 
ject to its Gallic style), a short chrono- 
logical biography, 120 halftone plates with 
eight full-color plates tipped in, more 
than 200 text illustrations, and a ¢ata- 
logue raisonné \isting 325 paintings. The 
catalogue is arranged chronologically and 
with few exceptions all of the listed paint- 
ings are reproduced, varying in size from 
a full page to a few inches in height. 

The author states in his foreword that 
he has listed only paintings of undoubted 
authenticity, because works which in pre- 
vious catalogues he included as “doubtful” 
were not always identified as such by 
those who used the catalogue. Few scholars 
will feel inclined to dispute the careful 
selection Mr. Wildenstein has made, but 
this procedure seems to this reviewer open 
to question, for while it may try to pre- 
clude the improper use of the catalogue 
(an almost impossible task) it creates real 
uncertainties. For instance, of several works 
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which come to mind, one is curious about 
the St. John the Baptist in the Museo Na- 
cional de Artes Plasticas in Mexico City; 
since it is not listed by Mr. Wildenstein we 
must assume that it is not authentic, an 
opinion which several historians, includ- 
ing this reviewer, would be loath to concur 
in. A brief list of works considered doubt- 
ful by a man of Mr. Wildenstein’s knowl- 
edge and acuity would serve to clarify the 
status of such paintings and would be 
a great service to all students of Ingres 

Most of the black-and-white reproduc- 
tions are excellent but a few are grey and 
others did not turn out well. In the re- 
production of the Mme de Senonnes (cat 
no. 109, pl. 40) the bejewelled comb 
which is so prominent in the original paint- 
ing and which forms an integral part of 
the design has vanished; less important 
perhaps, since it is a drawing, the sketch 
of Florence in the background of the M 
Leblanc (pl. 62) has also disappeared. 
Insofar as the color plates are concerned 
there is some variation toward the “hot 
side of the spectrum in several of these, 
and one or two are badly off register in the 
review copy. 

It is almost inevitable that in a complex, 
detailed work of this kind, typographical 
mistakes are bound to occur, and this work 
is not unique in this respect. The catalogue 
itself is remarkably free of errors and re- 
flects the years of painstaking research de 
voted to this great task; it is handy and a 
pleasure to use 

For the general student this book brings 
to view the broad scope of Ingres’ paint 
ing abilities as few previous works have 
done. Here one finds such rare items as the 
reproduction (from a photograph) of the 
Turkish Bath in its original rectangular 
format of 1859; numerous little-known 
studies for paintings; extraordinary details 
reproduced full-page, such as the head 
of Poussin from the Apotheosis of Homer 
The several versions of a painting repro- 
duced for easy comparison, or the juxta 


position of works like the Source and the 


Kenus Anadyomene on facing pages makes 
the changes in Ingres’ style over a period 
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of years clear and obvious; and the author 
has wisely inserted drawings and sketches 
among the paintings to complete the pic- 
ture. 

We are indeed looking forward to Mr. 
Wildenstein’s publication of the general 
correspondence of Ingres, which is now 
in preparation. 

THEODORE E. KLITZKE 
State University of New York 


VINCENT J. Scutty, Jr., The Shingle 
Style, 181 pp., 161 ill, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1955. $6.50. 

In The Shingle Style, Vincent J. Scully, 
Jr. has focused attention upon a relatively 
untouched aspect of nineteenth century 
American architecture. An important facet 
of architectural design has been isolated 
and prepared for critical examination; but 
whether every discerning reader will agree 
with Professor Scully's thesis, that wooden 
domestic architecture between 1872 to 
about 1889 illuminates “the main course 
of theory and design which developed by 
the late 19th century into a unique Ameri- 
can achievement in architecture,” is difficult 
to say 

Professor Scully's interest in American 
wood-architecture of the past century is 
well known, as is his willingness to 
champion the cause of dignifying this 
architecture through careful and detailed 
scholarly study. However it is this very 
enthusiasm, and a mass of documentary 
data, that turns our attention from, and 
jeopardizes the effectiveness of, his gen- 
eral argument 

The Shingle Style was preceded by a 
program of research which culminated 
in a doctoral dissertation, The Cottage 
Style: An Organic Development in Later 
Nineteenth Century Wooden Domestic 
Architecture in the Eastern United States, 
at Yale in 1949, where Professor Scully 
now teaches the history of art and architec- 
ture. This effort evidently has been a 
partial source for a number of publications, 
including that portion of Mr. Scully's and 
Mrs. Antoinette Downing’s book, The 





Architectural Heritage of Newport Rhode 
Island (Cambridge, 1952), written by 
him. Several articles, such as the one which 
is in the June, 1953 Art Bulletin, “Ro- 
mantic Rationalism: and the Expression of 
Structure in Wood: Downing, Wheeler, 
Gardner, and the ‘Strick Style,’ 1840- 
1876,” also seems to stem in part from the 
thesis work. It is this utilization of re- 
search that was focused geographically in 
the eastern United States (particularly in 
the New England and Middle Atlanti 
States), which has helped to give a rather 
parochial view in this current book to what 
is ostensibly a discussion of architectural 
theory and design, from Richardson to the 
origins of Wright. The illustrations too 
make it seem that the ‘‘shingle style,” 
which is an architectural form that can be 
found west of the Alleghenies, is a re- 
gional style, for the bulk of the examples 


are confined to the five states of Rhode 


Island, Massachusetts, Maine, New York, 
and New Jersey. The burden of generaliza- 
tion beyond regional confines is thrust upon 
the reader. 

The synthesis which Professor Scully 
calls the “shingle style” is one largely in- 
corporating elements of the Queen Anne, 
the “Colonial Revival,” Japanese archi- 
tecture, and the originality of Henry Hob- 
son Richardson. It is Mr. Scully's conclu- 
sion that the “free shingle style of the 
early 80's in most of its elements’ was 
an important influence upon the domestic 
architectural design of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, thereby establishing a prior and 
pertinent position for the “shingle style” 
in the development of twentieth century 
architectural forms. 

In pursuing this complex and critical 
development, the cause pressed by the 
author was, for this reader, overshadowed 
by the “Scully style” of writing. Truly 
valuable insights and perceptive juxta- 
positions were submerged by an all too 
frequent reliance upon extravagant phrase- 
ology which impaired the scholarly charac- 
ter of the book. Scholarship and literary 
style are not necessarily antagonistic, but 
if the former is to be burdened by a pre- 
sentation which, while it does not chal- 


lenge credulity, does tax the reader's will- 
ingness to accept premises and arguments 
because they are too often clothed in a 
near evangelical fervor, then dry pedan- 
ticism is to be preferred. 

One wonders at the several positive and 
all inclusive assertions, for example, which 
tell us that a house “was never published 
in its period,” or “was not published in 
the American Architect or anywhere else.” 
We cannot believe that in attempting to 
secure emphasis Professor Scully is asking 
us to assume that he has accomplished 
the incredible and prodigious task of ex- 
amining all possible outlets for publica- 
tion; and yet that is the challenging 
thought left with us on more than one 
occasion. Then too we serously question 
the value and desirability of using, in what 
is basically a highly technical and de- 
tailed examination of evidence leading to 
the definition of an architectural style, dis- 
tracting and frivolous language such that: 
a building is “frightful; a fireplace is 
‘a noble monument’; the American Builder 
is ‘rough and ready,” and “‘head over heels 
in love with the Queen Anne’; and the 
architect Robert Swain Peabody ‘‘coos,” 
and “‘wallows unashamedly in sentiment, 
nostalgia, and antiquarianism, and in a 
desire for the picturesque that has now 
become semihysterical.”’ Is there a place, in 
a scholarly presentation bristling with 
footnotes and armoured with a multi-paged 
bibliography, for subjective descriptions 
in which a building “takes on the charac- 
ter of a stick style structure from whose 
mountainous roof a rich, wild, and na- 
turalistic surface of shingles spills down 
its walls, splashes on its overhangs, and 
overruns it porch,’ and its “wild plan 
tumbles down the hill in a cascade of in- 
terrelated spaces’’? 

The potential reader of The Shingle 
Style must be reminded that this is not a 
book oriented toward the general public, 
but rather it is a book whose subject and 
fundamental treatment is for the specialist. 
The reader is asked to study in detail 162 
illustrations (some entirely too small for 
this purpose), follow an argument illumi- 
nated by extremely detailed descriptions 
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supported by a wealth of footnotes which 
document, amplify, provide cross reference, 
and discuss bibliography. In handling this 
mass of material, and above all in follow- 
ing the all critical argument, a serious 
reader could easily become discouraged by 
the somewhat polemical literary style that 
keeps asserting itself at the expense of 
Professor Scully's thesis. 

In spite of these limitations, plus the 
somewhat awkward reliance upon the foot- 
notes to carry much of the bibliographic 
data, this book is of positive value to the 
specialist in American architecture, though 
perhaps only to him. 

For this reader there was an adequate 
demonstration that an individual style of 
architecture did develop in the northeastern 
portion of the United States, a style which 
could be called “shingle.’’ That the “shin- 
gle style’’ was in part a synthesis of the 
Queen Anne, and the Colonial (though 
here the distinction between seventeenth 
century New England and the Georgian is 
never clear), was likewise evident. The 
placement of early Frank Lloyd Wright 
architecture at the end of this tradition 
seems most reasonable. 

Professor Scully has made available to 
the interested reader a wealth of material, 
much of it a result of critical searching 
of the early issues of the American Archi- 
tect, and he has supplemented it with de- 
tailed descriptions of the many examples. 
For the patient student of architectural 
history, The Shingle Style is worth the 
necessary study 

GEORGE EHRLICH 
University of Kansas City 


OsKAR KOKOSCHKA, Thermopylae: A 
Triptych, 16 pp., 17 ill. (10 in color), 
Winterthur: BW Presse, 1955 


OSKAR KOKOSCHKA, Der Expressionismus 
Eduard Munchs, 27 pp., 3 ill., Vienna: 
Gurlitt Verlag, 1953. 

At the time when the first retrospective 
exhibition of Eduard Munch's work was 
being shown in England, the author of 
these lines, very dissatisfied with the 
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standard of English art criticism on this 
occasion, suggested to Oskar Kokoschka 
that he should write an article giving his 
own opinion of Munch. The idea was to let 
the leading Expressionist artist of the 
present formulate his admiration of and 
indebtedness to the initiator of this move- 
ment east of the Rhine. In following this 
suggestion Kokoschka connected it with a 
demonstration of the Expressionist idea as 
opposed to the Abstractionist trend in art. 
An English translation of this article ap- 
peared in the CoLLEGE ART JOURNAL, 
Summer and Fall, 1953. The portfolio 
Thermopylae can be seen as a pictorial 
demonstration of the Expressionist thesis— 
that of emphasizing the idea content in 
art. It is illustrated with the three panels, 
details and sketches from the triptych 
which Kokoschka painted in 1954 for the 
Hamburg University. The theme of the 
mural painting is the Battle of Thermopy- 
lae, and the idea expressed in it is the 
struggle between the West and the East— 
the West with its conception of freedom 
being menaced by the despotism of the 
East. The statement of Kokoschka to- 
gether with the analysis of the painting and 
its historic content by Walter Kern sets 
forth a philosophy of life in which art has 
its own specific task to perform. 

J. P. HopIn 

Institute of Contemporary Arts, London 


GeorGes Limpour, Tableau bon levain a 
vous de cuire la pate: L’Art Brut de 
Jean Dubuffet, 103 pp., 91 ill. (8 in 
color), Paris: René Drouin, 1953. 
That craze of Parisian art known as 

L’Art Brut of Dubuffet has advanced to 

the stage of claiming recognition as one 

of the master phases of modern art. Al- 
ready in 1946 in Michel Tapié it had 

found its prophet, now in Georges Lim- 

bour it has its pope. A belated child of 

Dada and Surrealism, Dubuffet’s art has 

reached in our present state of spiritual 

confusion that lowest level where the terms 
form and matter have lost all meaning, 
so that Limbour can state in all solemnity: 

For Dubuffet painting is matter rather 





than form. It is matter in the same way 
that world is matter. The dramatic action 
of Dubuffet’s painting lies in the fact that 
the perpetual and essential theme is not the 


object represented but the material 
used... .”’ This “‘lyricism of matter,’’ this 
caveman attitude born of snobism and 
boredom, this hatred of modern civilisa- 
tion, this complete ignorance of the great 
spiritual efforts made by modern man in 
the realms of science, philosophy and psy- 
chology, this contempt for the labour of 
thought directed to the achieving of a 
conjunction of opposites, of soul and 
ratio, of the primary and the scientific is 
hailed in terms such as these: “Un bon 
levain nous est donné: c'est 4 nous de 
cuire la pate.’” (A good leaven is given 
us: it is up to us to bake the dough.) In 
its English translation prepared for Mr. 
Pierre Matisse, the art dealer, the Ameri- 
can artist will soon, I suppose, create 
(like Dubuffet) ‘“‘grass—rather than a 
meadow—as a madman eats it. 

J. P. Hopin 

Institute of Contemporary Arts, London 


BARTLETT H. Hayes, Jr., The Naked 
Truth and Personal Vision: A Discus- 
sion about the Length of the Artistic 
Road, 111 pp., 88 ill. (18 in color), 
Andover, Mass.: Addison Gallery of 
American Art, 1955. $3.75. 

This book by Bartlett Hayes, Directo: 
of the Addison Gallery of American Art, is 
intended for the layman. It grapples with 
a problem which frequently arises when 
an uninitiated person finds himself puz- 
zled by modern art. He almost invariably 
complains that the artist has not adhered 
to reality—that he has taken unnecessary 
and unprecedented liberties with nature 
Mr. Hayes patiently demonstrates that 
truth in art is a personal matter depend- 
ing on the environment, personality and 
background of both artist and viewer 
There is no one truth as there is no one 
vision. 

I recommend this book for many rea- 
sons: 

For its witty and revealing title. 


Because no point is made without visual 
proof. 

Because the author is more interested in 
a general point of view than in pedantic 
facts. 

Because respect for personal vision is 
its keynote. 

Because Mr. Hayes attacks his subject 
from many angles—often reaching the 
same conclusion by different methods and 
thus driving home his point with greater 
impact. 4 

Because he successfully reveals why 
“truth” in art is a varying experience, 
changing for each person, for each chrono- 
logical period and even for each country, 

Because no technical term is used with- 
out a full explanation. 

Because the author often compares his 
material with music and literature, feel- 
ing that these two fields are sometimes 
more familiar to the layman than the 
visual arts. 

Because for so modest a book there are 
many good color reproductions. In addi- 
tion the black and white plates are also 
excellent. 

Because the text does not purport to 
be historical and accordingly eliminates 
unnecessary dates and data, allowing the 
reader an uninterrupted experience. 

And finally because Mr. Hayes is no 
apologist. He does not try to force an ap- 
preciation of contemporary art but deals 
with all periods, hoping by reasonable ex- 
planation to open new doors for untrained 
eves 

Much of what he writes has been said 
before but the context is new. The book 
concerns itself only with an examination of 
what we call “truth” in art. If, after finish- 
ing this slender volume, one concludes that 
this kind of truth is ephemeral and not 
to be readily classified, then I am confident 
the aims of the book have been accom- 
plished. 

One might criticize the somewhat pedes- 
trian choice of visual material. However, 
since the book grew out of an exhibition 
arranged by Mr. Hayes for the Addison 
Gallery of American Art and since he re- 
lied heavily on the permanent collection of 
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that museum, he was of necessity limited 
On the other hand I think the volume 
might have been more distinguished had 
he selected greater works of art to illustrate 
his points. Another minor criticism—there 
are moments when the text becomes a 
little pompous, threaded as it is occasion- 
ally by long and somewhat pretentious 
words and phrases. 

But taken by and large this is a pleasant 
addition to the already growing library of 
art books prepared specifically for the 
layman. 

KATHARINE KUH 
The Art Institute of Chicago 


FRANCIS REITMAN, Insanity, Art, and Cul- 
ture, 111 pp., 7 ill, New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. $3.75 
The fascination of art as a means of 

studying the widely varying psychological 
problems of individuals as well as cultures 
has attracted workers in almost all the 
mental and social sciences. In recent years 
the number of such studies by anthropo- 
logists, psychologists, psychiatrists, and psy- 
choanalysts looms large. Like speech, ges- 
ture, body movements, and the written 
word, art is considered one of the oldest 
mediums of communication for expressing 
impulses and urges from the deep core of 
the personality, and thus, to be of assist- 
ance for interpreting the creator's mental 
state. It is for this reason that so many 
attempts have been made to use art prod- 
ucts as a basis for diagnostic testing of 
psychotics, psycho-neurotics, as well as so- 
called normal people. The subject's art 
creations, as well as his responses to works 
of art, provide the material on which symp- 
tom diagnosis is attempted. 

In Insanity, Art, and Culture, the au- 
thor, an English psychiatrist, concerns him- 
self with the validity of using art prod- 
ucts of psychotics as a means of diagnosis. 
His particular concern is whether the symp- 
tomatic significance of these products is of 
a universal or relative character, 1.¢., 
whether the drawing behaviour of the 
mentally ill is determined by mental illness 
alone, or whether it depends on the cul 
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tural background of the patient as well. 
For this purpose he compares the art prod- 
ucts of forty-nine non-western psychotics 
with those of twenty western patients. 

The non-western psychotic patients are 
divided as follows: New Zealand 1, Africa 
3, Mexico 3, Egypt 4, India 10, Japan 4, 
Ceylon 24. Some of these subjects are 
represented with one picture each, while 
others are represented with up to ten 
works. Background information on the sub- 
jects was obtained by a questionnaire which 
solicited mame, age, sex, geographical 
background, religious, marital and socio- 
economic status; the bare outline of pa- 
tient’s symptoms, and duration of his ill- 
ness; diagnosis and therapeutic interfer- 
ences; comments of both patient and in- 
formant on the drawings. The above sug- 
gests the scope and the depth of the statis- 
tical method used in the study. 

The term ‘psychotic paintings,” as used 
in this book, generally refers to pictures 
produced by schizophrenic patients. The 
progressive disintegration of such patients 
is considered to be reflected in their work. 
As “‘conceptual”’ deterioration progresses 
the pictures become fragmented, lacking in 
structure and ultimately revert to childlike 
primitive doodles. Whereas a true artist 
gradually organizes the various visual ele- 
ments of his picture into a pattern of rela- 
tions, in paintings of psychotics.the struc- 
turing of patterns is disintegrated, the 
parts do not hold together, the picture is 
fragmented and the whole is lacking in 
structure. 

Having stated his aim, his method of in- 
vestigation and his premise, the author dis- 
closes the extremely restricted and cir- 
cumscribed approach to his subject by 
unequivocally rejecting the modern psy- 
chological concept of the unconscious and 
of art symbols. He also implicitly ignores 
the innumerable confessions of pre- 
twentieth century artists, writers and poets 
who have clearly admitted that the un- 
conscious is the store-house of their ideas. 
For him, the meaning of an art symbol is 
always conscious, whether it is a culture 
symbol such as the Union Jack of England, 
understood by an entire ethnic group, or a 





private symbol understood only by the in- 
dividual using it. And finally he expresses 
his scepticism of psychoanalysis by claim- 
ing that Freud neglected the validity of 
symbols within their cultural setting, and 
failed to recognize that symbols are at least 
conditioned by individual cultural, as well 
as biological factors. 

It is difficult to understand how a worker 
in the field of psychiatry can subscribe to 
the idea that the meaning of all art symbols 
is conscious, in view of the fact that 
practically all so-called projective diag 
nostic tests (Rorschach, T.A.T., etc.) em- 
ployed in that field are based on the con- 
cept of unconscious mental mechanisms 
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The theory of symbols as representatives 
of unconscious ideas is implicit in this 
concept. 

As a result of his investigation, using the 
limited statistical material at his disposal, 
the author concludes that the form, content 
and stylistic appearance in psychotic art 
depends on cultural factors and not neces- 
sarily on morbidity. Just what the signif- 
cance of his conclusions are for therapy or 
for increasing our understanding of the 
many baffling problems of schizophrenic 
thinking and behavior, is not made clear. 

JACQUES SCHNIER 
University of California, Berkeley 
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“This book zs the 





By JOHN D. MORSE 


former editor, Magazine of Art 


HIS first book of its kind has been prepared 

to make it easier for museum personnel, 
teachers, students and art lovers everywhere to 
locate, visit and enjoy the more than 2000 great 
European paintings now on display in America. 
Listing the masterpieces of 40 artists—from Fra 
Angelico to Watteau—Mr. Morse points out that 
there are great paintings within a day’s drive of 
almost every American home . . . that more 
Rembrandts are hung in the Metropolitan in 
New York than in all of Amsterdam .. . that 
nearly half of Vermeer’s paintings are on public 
display in America . . . that one of the finest 
Titians in the world is found in Omaha .. . that 
six of the finest Rubens paintings are in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


With a treasury of original masterpieces so 
close at hand, Americans can truly make their 
vacations and trips veritable art holidays through 
the use of this handy volume. 





key to a new 


treasure of 
national 
wealth, 


a treasure which did not exist 
fifty years ago, and which is 
steadily increasing. . . . The 
first guide book to attempt to 
introduce us to our new na- 
tional heritage, it should open 
a great source of pleasure to 
this generation of discrimi- 
nating travelers in America.” 
—E. P. RICHARDSON, 
Director, Detroit Institute 
of Arts 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 


Where to see the master- 
pieces . . . locations and 
hours of museums .. . en- 
lightening biographies and 
commentaries on the work 
of all artists represented 

. full-page reproductions 
of famous paintings by 
each old master . . . dates 
and dimensions of all 
paintings, published for 
the first time. All the facts 
in the volume have been 
verified by the directors of 
the museums displaying the 
paintings. 


192 pages; 52" x 72" 
$3.50 cloth, $1.95 paper 
At all booksellers, 
or order direct from 
RAND M°NALLY 
& COMPANY 


Dept. OM 
Box 7600, Chicago 80 
Ilinois 
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